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Foreword 


I  have  gone  through  the  manuscript  ‘Social  Life  in  Medieval 
Karnataka’  by  Dr.  Jyotsna  K.  Kamat.  The  manuscript,  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  one,  well  documented,  is  a  very  useful  contribution  towards  the 
cultural  history  of  India.  As  can  be  seen  from  her  bibliographical  notes, 
she  has  taken  great  pains  to  consult  freely  literary  works  of  the  period, 
as  well  as  epigraphical  literature.  She  has  drawn  from  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit  sources,  accounts  of  foreign  travellers,  as  well  as  from  Kannada 
literature.  This  interesting  study  of  hers  is  illustrated  by  the  sculp¬ 
tural  wealth  of  the  period,  mainly  drawn  from  Chalukyan  and  Hoysala 
monuments. 

Years  ago,  I  had  felt  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  young 
scholar  should  take  up  the  Mdnasolldsa  of  king  Somesvara  for  a  special 
study  of  medieval  Deccan.  This  encyclopaedic  work,  from  which  a  very 
interesting  chapter  has  been  freely  drawn  for  understanding  painting, 
metal  casting,  iconography  and  other  studies  pertaining  to  the  silpa  in 
Medieval  India,  has  for  a  long  time  remained  unexplored  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  most  valuable  information  that  it  offers.  This  encyclopae¬ 
dic  work  along  with  several  other  important  books  has  been  made  use  of 
by  Mrs.  Kamat  to  great  advantage.  The  very  opening  chapter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  food  and  drinks  is  bound  to  reward  the  perusal  of  one  who  desi¬ 
res  to  know  the  food  habits  of  the  South,  how  they  were  derived  and 
how  they  have  survived  till  the  present  day,  in  most  items  of  eatables, 
which  a  thousand  years  ago  were  still  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  tinje 
in  this  area  in  a  startlingly  similar  manner.  An  unbroken  succession  of 
a  mode  of  life,  habits,  usages,  outlook  and  environmental  prediction 
thus  becomes  an  established  fact.  Similarly,  in  the  chapter  on  cosme¬ 
tics,  dress  and  ornaments,  she  has  almost  given  a  long  commentary  on 
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several  lines  of  Bana  and  Kalidasa,  so  to  say,  regarding  such  items. 
The  verse  in  the  Meghaduta,  ending  ekas  sute  sakalam  abalamandanam 
kalpavrikshah,  has  been  made  very  vivid  here.  Bana  has  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  bath  of  a  prince  but  Mrs.  Kamat  has  gone  a  step 
further  to  delve  into  the  details  of  all  the  ingredients  used  for  making 
bath  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Modes  of  prasddhana  of  which  poets  have 
given  such  magnificent  descriptions,  and  sculptors  and  painters  illustra¬ 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  the  tnandana  of  Sundari  dn  Sundaranada  and 
Gandhara  carving  are  again  here  wonderfully  elaborated.  She  has 
gone  into  the  details  of  dress  and  jewellery.  Kshemendra  and 
Rajasekhara  have  drawn  distinctions  in  modes  of  dress  in  different 
parts  of  India  like  the  tight  bodice  of  the  Gujarat  damsel  and  the 
bare-breasted  one  from  the  Dravida  area.  She  has  here  dealt  with 
special  peculiarities  in  dress,  designs  and  patterns  of  embroidery  on 
cloth  worn.  She  has  also  discussed  special  forms  of  sartorial  equip¬ 
ment.  The  adornment  of  the  braid  which  has  been  so  beautifully 
represented  in  Hoysala  sculptures  has  not  escaped  her  attention  as  she 
has  documented  it  from  literary  sources  focusing  on  its  colour  el  feet 
as  well.  She  has  gone  into  details  of  footwear,  another  very  interesting 
feature.  Equally  interesting  is  her  description  of  ornaments.  One 
can  recall  that  in  the  Tamil  country,  during  Chola  times,  almost  an 
encyclopaedic  variety  of  ornaments  is  mentioned  in  Rajaraja’s  inscri¬ 
ptions  in  the  Brihadisvara  temple.  Dr.  Kamat  has  givenan  excellent 
picture  of  the  jewellery  of  the  time. 

In  the  Mrichchakatika,  there  is  at  least  one  interesting  fact  admit¬ 
ted  by  Sakara  that  vydydma  or  exercise  is  good  for  health.  Sports  and 
games  and  pastimes  in  the  Deccan  about  this  period  are  elaborately 
described,  making  the  chapter  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

We  know  from  history  and  are  glad  actually  to  have  a  portrait  of 
the  great  queen  of  Vishnuvardhana,  Shantala,  who  was  as  learned 
and  versatile  as  she  was  tolerant.  Dr.  Kamat  gives  a  number  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  princesses  and  queens  who  were  distinguished  in  learning,  pat¬ 
rons  of  literature  and  art,  heroic  in  spirit  and  could  raise  the  position 
of  women  to  admirable  heights.  This  chapter  also  is  a  very  instructive 
and  important  one.  She  has  specially  laid  stress  on  the  capacity  of 
women  to  associate  themselves  with  administration,  statecraft  an 
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even  to  give  a  lead  in  heroic  battles. 

Mrs.  Kamat  has  illustrated  the  material  not  only  with  literary 
documentation  but  also  with  innumerable  sketches  based  on  the  sculp¬ 
tural  wealth  available  in  monuments  of  this  period  in  the  area, 
congratulate  Dr.  Kamat  on  a  very  commendable  performance. 


C.  Sivaramamurti 
Fortner  Director^  National  Nluseum 
New  Delhi 
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Introduction 


I 


Historians  usually  give  much  importance  to  political  events  and 
the  study  of  social  life  is  often  ignored.  In  a  democratic  set-up,  it  is 
the  people  who  matter  more  than  those  who  rule  or  govern.  The" 
social  history  of  our  country  in  general  and  of  Karnataka  in  particular, 
has  not  been  brought  out  so  far  as  an  independent  study  except  as  'd' 
small  part  of  political  history.  The  present  study  of  a  few  aspects  of 
social  life  in  medieval  Karnataka  attempts  to  give  a  clear  picture  of 
our  heritage.  It  covers  four  centuries,  namely,  1000-1400  A.D.  and  isi 
restricted  mainly  to  the  nineteen  districts  of  Karnataka  State.  It  is 
based  on  part  of  my  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Karnataka  University* 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  .  ’  a 

However,  the  size  of  the  Karnataka  Empire  has  changed  from 
time  to  time  and  at  times  it  was  much  bigger  than  the  present  State. 
During  the  period  under  study,  the  territory  or  part  of  it  was  governed 
by  the  Ghalukyas  of  Kalyani  (973-1200  A.D.),  the  Kalachuris  (1156- 
1183  A.D.),  the  Yadavas  (1175-1312  A.D.)  and  the  Hoysalas  (1022-' 
1348  A.D.;.  The  social  life  of  the  people  has  evolved  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  it  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  demarcat¬ 
ing  line  between  preceding  and  succeeding  dynasties  Before  the* 
Ghalukyas  of  Kalyani,  the  Rashtrakutas  were  in  power  and  the  latter 
part  of  the^  fourteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  another  powerful  empire, 
that  of  Vajayanagara.  A  few  references  to  everyday  life  under  these 
dynasties  have  thus  become  inevitable.  / 

Traditional  historical  sources  by  themselves  do  not  provide  much 
inormation  regarding  social  life.  Literary  sources— Sanskrit  and 
Kannada-,  accounts  of  travellers,  sculptures  and  paintings,  besides  ins- 
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criptions  have  been  drawn  upon  for  this  work.  Following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  utilised  sources. 

It  was  customary  for  the  contemporary  scholars  to  study  and 
write  in  Sanskrit,  irrespective  of  the  language  of  their  own  region. 
The  Agni  Purana^  an  encyclopaedic  work,  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
has  an  all-India  relevance.  It  encompasses  much  of  the  available 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  deals  with  a  variety  of  subjects  like  ’state¬ 
craft,  elephant  lore,  medicine,  military  science,  cookery  and  cosme¬ 
tics,  though  dealing  mainly  with  religious  rites.  Somadeva  Suri  of 
Karnataka  wrote  Tasastilaka  Champu  (c.  959  A.D.),  a  classic  on  Jaina 
philosophy  of  life.  It  contains  references  to  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
country,  besides  several  facets  of  social  and  political  life  of  the  period. 
Bilhana  from  Kashmir  was  a  court  poet  of  the  Chalukya  king,  Vikra- 
maditya  VI,  and  wrote  his  master’s  biography  Vikramankadevacharita. 
Though  it  is  written  in  traditional  Kavya  style  and  is  mainly  a  literary 
piece,  it  provides  readers  with  factual  information  of  court  life  and 
festivities,  as  also  outdoor  activities  of  the  king  and  his  retinue.  Not 
hailing  from  Karnataka,  Bilhana  could  observe  and  note  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  certain  customs  peculiar  to  the  region  which  normally  would 
have  been  missed  by  a  native  litterateur.  Poet-historian  Kalhana  of 
Kashmir  (12th  century  AD.)  deals  with  cultural  links  between 
Kashmir  and  Karnataka,  and  describes  the  fashions  and  coinage  from 
Karnataka  introduced  by  king  Harsha  in  his  own  country. 
Chalukya  king  Somesvara  III  (1 126-1 138  A. D.)  wrote  Mdnasolldsa  or 
Abhilashitdrtha  Chintdmani  as  a  handbook  of  all  knowledge  for  the  princes. 
It  deals  with  many  subjects  which  an  ideal  king  ought  to  know— from 
architecture  to  music  and  cookery  to  kdmasdstra.  Divided  into  one 
hundred  chapters,  it  throws  light  on  the  contemporary  life  of  the 
royalty  anjd  the  nobility,  fashions  of  the  elite,  their  amusements  and 
pastimes.  The  techniques  for  the  manufacture  of  unguents  as  described 
in  this  work  have  been  more  or  less  the  same  as  those  given  in  the 
Agni  Pur  ana. 

Among  Kannada  literary  sources,  Vaddaradhana  (c.  900- 
1070  A.D.),  while  dealing  with  tenets  of  Jainism,  gives  details  about 
social  customs,  education  of  women  and  refers  to  certain  savouries 
which  have  come  down  to  us  over  the  centuries.  The  Vikramdrjunavf 
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jayam  or  Pampabharata  and  the  Adipurana  of  Pampa  (10th  century  A.D.) 
give  glimpses  of  court  life,  amusements  and  pastimes  and  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  prevalent  in  that  age.  The  Lokopakdra  of  Chavundaraya 
(1025  A.D.)  is  a  vade-mecum  of  everyday  life  for  commoners  and  descri¬ 
bes  cookery,  plant  protection,  medicine,  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  be¬ 
sides  veterinary  science.  The  Jaina  poet  Brahmasiva,  in  his  Samaya- 
parikshe,  has  criticised  certain  social  customs  of  other  religions  while 
upholding  his  own.  Nayasena,  another  Jaina,  has  served  the  same 
purpose  humorously  in  his  work,  Dharmdmrita.  Incidentally,  he  refers 
to  the  status  of  women  in  Jainism.  In  the  Vachanas  or  pithy  sayings, 
BasaveSvara,  the  revolutionary  saint,  criticises  several  superstitions  of 
that  age  and  advocates  reformation.  In  the  Ragahgalu  or  blank  verse 
innovated  by  Harihara  (c.  1185-1280  A.D.),  glimpses  of  social  gather¬ 
ings,  dance-dramas,  fashions  in  dress  and  use  of  cosmetics  are  given. 
Nemichandra  (c.  1100  A.D.)  tells  about  amusements  and  leisurely  life 
of  the  time  in  his  Lildvatiprabandha.  The  Somanathacharitra  of  Ragha- 
vaiika  (1200  A.D.)  speaks  of  certain  contemporary  social  customs  of 
the  Virasaiva  and  Jaina  communities  and  the  life  of  courtesans.  The 
Anantandthapurdna  of  Janna  (1200  A.D.)  refers  to  court  life,  sports  and 
amusements.  In  the  Par  hand  lhapurana  of  Parsva,  a  description  of 
dress  of  different  strata  of  society  is  found.  Choundarasa’s  Nalachampu 
tells  of  dress,  ornaments  and  feasts  arranged  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding.  The  Padmardja  purdna  of  Padmarasa  and  the  Basava-purdna 
of  Bhima,  both  Virasaiva  works  of  the  fourteenth  century,  describe 
music  and  dance  performances,  life  in  the  harems  and  houses  of 
courtesans  and  the  elite- 


The  Prakrit  work  Akhydnakamanikdh  of  NSmichandra  Suri 
(c.  1073-1083  A  D.)  throws  light  on  the  dress,  food,  sports  and  pas¬ 
times,  traders  and  their  activities  and  corroborates  details  found  in 
Kannada  classics. 


Travellers  from  foreign  countries  have  left  behind  interesting 
social  data.  Alberuni  (1030  A.D.)  gives  some  characteristics  of  the 
South  though  he  did  not  visit  it.  Marco  Polo  (1292  A.D.)  travelled  in 
parts  of  South  India  and  has  left  authentic  information.  Ibn  Batuta 
(1336-1342  A.D  )  actually  travelled  in  Karnataka  and  has  vividly  des¬ 
cribed  food,  dress  and  other  social  customs  of  the  time. 
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■  Though  the  inscriptions  are  written  historical  documents  on 
stone,  regarding  dates,  deeds  and  donations  of  rulers  and  chieftains, 
one  has  to  be  cautious  while  using  them  for  social  history.  Most  of 
them  were  erected  to  glorify  certain  individuals  or  events,  mainly 
donations  and  hence  are  bound  to  contain  exaggerations.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  read  in  between  the  lines  and  draw  one’s  own 
conclusions.  It  is  also  an  extremely  difficult  and  painstaking  work  to 
collect  a  word  or  a  line  from  volumes  of  inscriptions  and  sift  useful 
information.  However,  part  of  the  most  interesting  and  authentic 
information  comes  from  this  source.  They  tell  us  about  women  who 
distinguished  themselves  as  administrators,  philanthropists,  patrons  of 
education  and  about  those  who  faced  death  bravely. 

Most  of  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  time  have  depicted 
mythological  themes  in  their  creative  and  imaginary  art.  But  on  close 
scrutiny,  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  social  themes  hidden  in  these 
art  treasures.  Some  of  these  exclusively  depict  social  scenes  and 
others  form  part  of  a  story.  Some  are  exquisitely  executed  and  some 
are  very  crudej  a  few  are  just  miniatures  which  a  casual  visitor  may 
hardly  observe. 

My  husband,  Dr.  K.L.  Kamat,  has  taken  extreme  pains  to  visit 
different  temples  of  the  period,  some  in  remote  parts  of  Karnataka  and 
has  taken  extensive  photographs  of  figures  in  stone,  depicting  social 
themes.  He  has  later  drawn  line  drawings  based  on  these  photographs. 
These  drawings  are  true  to  the  original  sculptures-  All  sculptures  do 
not  have  the  same  artistic  value. 

In  order  to_  enhance  readability,  footnotes  have  been  given  where 
'found  necessary. 'Kannada  and  Sanskrit  passages  have  been  translated 
into  simple  English;  at  times  original  Kannada  and  Sanskrit  wor  s 
’are  given  in  parentheses.  The  material  has  been  divided  under  differ¬ 
ent  titles  and  sub-titles.  All  the  illustrations  are  numbered  serially  and 
"^relevant  numbers  are  incorporated  in  the  text  itself- 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  G.S.  Dikshit  without  whose  encouragement 
and  guidance  this  work  would  not  have  been  completed.  I  am  behol- 
. den, to  Dr.  C.  Sivaramamurti  for  his  keen  interest  in  my  wor  an  or 
his  scholarly  Foreword -which  has  embellished  my  book- 
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I  shall  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  do  not  acknowledge  assistance 
from  my  father,  Shri  G.V.  Burde,  throughout  my  work  and  from  my 
cousin  Shri  D.R-  Amladi,  Assistant  Director  of  Archives,  Maharaslura 
State,  who  took  upon  himself  the  sole  responsibility  of  going  through 
my  manuscript  and  made  valuable  suggestions.  I  should  also  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  my  husband  Dr.  K.L.  Kamat  for  all  the  illustrations  and  art 

work  for  my  book. 

Shri  Shakti  Malik  of  Abhinav  Publications  deserves  kudos  for  the 
excellent  get-up  of  the  book- 

Jyotsna  K.  Kamat 
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CHAPTER  I 


Food  and  Drinks 


Food  habits  of  pre-Vijayanagara  times  have  with  little  change 
come  down  to  our  own  days.  Cookery  was  known  as  a  science 
(Supasastra)  and  it  developed  to  a  finesse,  Sound  dietetics  was  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  royalty  and  is 
discussed  at  length  by  Sdmadeva  Suri.*  Sdmesvara’^  has  devoted  268 
verses  to  food  alone,  and  the  varieties  of  vegetarian  and  non-vege¬ 
tarian  dishes  he  describes  are  astonishing.  An  in  ancient  times,  food 
was  equated  with  life  itself.- 
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Rice  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  masses;  but  wheat,  barley 
ijave)  and  millets  {jok)  were  also  used. 

Gandhasali  was  popular  and  inscriptional  evidence  indicates  that 
this  variety  of  rice  was  grown  extensively  in  rural  areas.^  The  Mdna- 
sollasa  enumerates  seven  types  of  rice  and  the  proper  way  of  cooking 
them  ‘  Tlie  water  used  for  wasliing  rice  (laixluh  kshalitam  toyam) 

before  cooking  it  was  seasoned  with  spices;  it  was  named  vyanjana’’  and 
used  for  savouring  boiled  rice. 

Tlie  Lskspakara  and  the  ManasMasa  mention  a  mode  of  cooking 
rice  by  removing  the  ambila  or  maifda,  the  excess  water  strained  from 
boiled  rice.  This  way  of  cooking  rice  is  fairly  common  to  this  day 
This  mMa  was  further  used  in  preparing  a  savoury  known  as  ambila 

Pahdya  hy  adding  ground  cardamom,  cummin  seed,  pepper,  clove 
coriander,  etc.®  ’ 

Kalasagulu  was  prepared  by  mixing  thick  creamy  curd  with 
01  cd  rice  and  seasoned  with  cardamom,  pepper  and  other  spices’ 
Spiced  rice,  like  kalaveya  kuh’  and  Imliyanna’  were  popular. 
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NORMAL  MEAL 

Rice  was  eaten  witli  soups"’  and  gold-coloured  broths."  Modes 
of  preparing  soups  from  moong  (green  gram),  kadale  (Bengal  gram), 
lentils,  black-gram,  etc.,  are  described.  Several  types  of  vegetables 
were  used  in  cooking.  Raw  fruits  {phala^aka)  like  plantains  and  jack- 
fruit  were  used  for  curries.  Tubers  [kandasaka)  like  surana,  roots 
like  radishes  {mltlaka),  flowers  of  pumpkin  and  plantain  (pushpasaka), 
varieties  of  leaves  {patra  sakd)  and  beans  {simbi  Sakd)  were  cooked 
together  or  separately,  by  adding  spices  or  by  seasoning."-  The 
Lokopakdra  describes  methods  of  removing  the  bitterness  of  several 
seeds  and  cereals.'* 


FRUITS 

Fruits  were  grown  in  abundance  and  were  used  by  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike.  This  has  lieen  observed  by  foreign  travellers  to  India 
during  this  period.  Abu  Zaid  found  pomegranates  in  plenty.  Friar 
Jordanus  ( 1323-1 330  AD.)  had  noticed  lemons  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  jackfruit  [clidqui)  and  mangoes.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  mangoes  were  like  plums  and  that  they  were  indescriba¬ 
bly  sweet  and  delicious,"  Ibn  Batuta,  while  describing  different 
kinds  of  orange,  says,  ‘.  .  .  tlien  the  sweet  orange  {narang)  is  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  India.  As  for  the  sour  orange,  it  is  rare.  There  is  a  third 
species  of  the  orange,  which  is  half  way  between  the  sweet  and  the 
sour.  This  fruit  is  as  large  and  sweet  as  lime.  It  is  agreeable  in 
taste.’’® 

The  Sbmandtha  Chariira  mentions  a  typical  fresh-fruit  stall 
[navya  phala  vikrayada  pasara)  selling  plantains,  lemons,  oranges,  jack- 
fruit,  mangoes,  pomegranates,  jamans  {iierile),  along  with  coconuts  and 
sugarcane,'*  The  Pdrhaiidtha  Purdna  adds  kembdle  or  red  plantains  to 

the  list.’’  , 

The  mango  was  considered  the  king  of  fruits.'*  Nayasena  s 

Dharmdmrita,  describing  a  sumptuous  dinner  given  to  a  greedy  Brah¬ 
min  Vasubhuti,  lists  a  number  of  fruits,  like  plantains,  dates,  oranges, 
mangoes,  guavas  and  citrons.'*  The  Manasollasa  prescribes  eating  of 
fruit  during  dinner.*"  Inscriptions  also  mention  the  jackfruit,  mango, 
hog-plum,  plantain,  etc.*' 
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SWEETS  AND  SNACKS 

It  is  evident  from  the  list  ofsnacks  in  literature  that  the  people 

of  Karnataka  had  a  sweet  tooth.  Payasam  or  khlr  was  popular  and  it 
was  a  compulsory  item  of  offering  {naivedja)  to  a  deity.  The  Mdnasd 
Idsa  recommends  milk  of  a  buffalo  which  has  calved  long  back  {chira- 
prasula)  for  preiiaring  payasa  of  saraveshUka  {saravalige)  and  sevaka 
{sevige)  or  a  type  of  noodles.  This  was  good  for  lapping  up  [lehane 
y6gyam)P  SaravaUge  pdyasa  glorious  place  in  Kamalabhava’s 

Santisvara  Parana,  wherein  it  is  compared  to  bright  autumn  moonlight 
in  which  the  stars  (noodle  pieces)  were  faintly  visible.^’  Payasa  formed 
an  essential  part  of  a  feast. 

The  MdnasdUdsa  describes  a  preparation  of  condensed  curd, 
sikharini.  It  is  similar  to  sriklianda  of  Maharashtra.  Water  is  re¬ 
moved  from  curds  by  straining  through  a  cloth;  sugar  and  powdered 
cardamom  are  added  to  the  condensed  mass.-®  Chavundaraya  re¬ 
commends  the  adding  of  cloves,  saffron  (ndgakesara),  ginger,  pepper, 
jaggery  and  honey  to  it,  finally  fumigating  with  camphor.*^ 

Mandage  {rnandaka)  often  finds  mention  in  literature.^®  The 
method  of  preparing  it  was  elaborate:  washed  wheat  was  dried, 
ground  and  sieved;  the  flour  was  mixed  with  ghee  and  a  pinch  of 
salt;  the  dough  was  then  rolled  into  balls,  shaped  into  cakes  on  palms 
or  by  a  rolling  pin  and  roasted  on  a  huge  earthen  pot  kept  topsyturvy 
and  plaited  fourfold,  before  the  thin  layers  hardened.*®  An  inscription 
of  1192  A.D.  refers  to  hdlumamlage  or  mandage  in  milk,  as  an  offering 
to  a  deity.®** 


NON-VEGETARIAN  FOOD 

Though  a  sizable  population  was  vegetarian  due  to  Jainaor  later 
Virasaiva  influence,  a  number  of  meat  dishes  described  by  Somesvara 
indicates  that  the  nobles  and  the  royalty  were  predominantly  non- 
vegetarian.  Contemporary  commentaries  of  Vijnanesvara  and 
Apararka  on  the  Dharmasastras  allow  the  use  of  meat  under  special 
circumstances.  ^  The  Agni  Parana  says,  ‘A  man  suflering  from  any  sort 
of  wasting  disease  should  take  special  care  to  improve  his  appetite, 

and  take  essence  of  meat  every  day  whereby  he  could  get  rid  of  his 
malady.’ 
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Fish  preparations  arc  permitted.  ‘Tlicre  is  no  harm  in  eating 
such  fish  as  palliim,  rShta  and  swilMluiiila.’  Meat  roasted  on  spits  also 
finds  place  in  this  encyclopaedic  work.®- 

The  Tasastilaka  mentions  an  incident  in  which  the  king  Yaso- 
dhara  ordered  fish  to  be  delivered  at  the  rest-house  of  Brahmins, 
where  it  was  to  be  served  after  being  sliced  and  cooked.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rebirths  of  Yasodhara,  it  is  told  that,  as  a  goat,  he  was 
under  the  care  of  the  chief  cook  of  the  royal  kitchen  for  a  few  months. 
Amritamati  was  very  fond  of  meat  and  was  teaching  the  cooks  how 
to  roast  it.  Finally,  the  young  goat  (Yasodhara)  was  also  butchered 
for  Amritamati’s  table.*® 

Regarding  meat-eating,  A.L.  Basham  writes;  ‘Medical  texts,  even 
of  a  late  period,  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  use  of  both  meat  and 
alcohol  in  moderation,  and  do  not  forbid  the  eating  of  beef.  It  is 
doubtful  if  complete  vegetarianism  has  ever  been  universal  in  any  part 
of  India,  though  in  many  regions,  it  was  and  still  is  practised  by  most 
high  caste  Hindus.’** 

According  to  Albcruni,  sheep,  goat,  gazelle,  hare,  rhinoceros, 
buffalo,  fish,  water  and  land  birds  like  sparrows,  ring-doves,  fran- 
colins,  doves,  peacocks,  etc.,  were  allowed  as  part  of  food.  However, 
cow,  horse,  mule,  ass,  camel,  elephant,  tame  poultry,  crow,  parrot, 
nightingale  and  eggs  of  all  kinds  were  forbidden.*®  The  Manasollasa 
tells  about  the  use  of  pork,  venison,  mutton,  crabs,  fish,  and  meat  of 
rabbit,  tortoise,  birds  and  field  rats,  and  gives  details  of  their  prepara¬ 
tions,  but  is  silent  about  eggs.*"  Paes  and  Nuniz,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  A.D  ,  have  observed  that  meat-eating  was  common  among  the 
royalty  and  nobility,  which  confirms  that  the  tradition  continued 
through  the  centuries. 

The  nourishing  aiul  nutritive  qualities  of  meat  and  fish  diet  were 
known  then.  In  describing  vegetarian  dishes,  the  Brahmin  author 
of  the  Lokopakdra  insists  that  a  preparation  of  wheat-flour  and  gram- 
mash  equalled  meat  in  nutrition  [mdnsadante  halam)  Similarly,  j^eas 
and  black  gram  ground  together  and  fried  in  mustard  oil  possessed 
the  nutritive  quality  of  fish  [malsyada  guiiain  kuduvadu) 

In  the  chapter,  ‘Fiiijoynicnt  of  Food  [annabhogay ,  Somesvara 
describes  in  detail  the  dressing  and  preparation  of  diflerent  meat  dishes. 
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According  to  Jiiin,  the  emaciated,  the  diseased,  the  old  and  the  decre¬ 
pit,  children  and  those  affected  by  poison  should  avoid  meat. 

In  order  to  remove  hair  from  the  body  of  the  pig,  it  should 

be  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  boiling  water  poured  on  it  till  the 

hair  could  be  easily  pulled  out.  Excess  of  hair,  if  any,  could  be 
trimmed  with  scissors.  An  alternate  method  was  to  smear  the  anima 
with  mud  and  burn  the  skin  on  grass-fire.  Pork  steaks  were  either 
directly  roasted  on  a  spit  over  live  coals  or  soaked  in  sour  juice  and 
cooked.  These  were  known  as  sunthakas.  In  another  preparation, 
the  meat  was  sliced  like  palm  leaves  {ladapaira)  and  mixed  with 
spiced  curds.  The  slices  [chakkalikds)  were  otherwise  put  in  curd 
seasoned  with  sugar  and  filaments  of  citron  flowers-  Pork  was  minced 
to  gram  size,  spiced  with  ginger,  asafoetida,  coriander,  black  cummin 
seed  {nisdjiraka)  and  fried  in  oil  like  meat  balls.  Tender  ni.ipdva 
berries,  slices  of  onion  and  garlic  were  then  added. 

Kavachandi  which  was  slightly  different  was  prepared  by  making 
chopped  mutton-balls  in  the  shape  of  badari  (jujube)  fruit,  mixed  with 
some  powdered  spices  and  grains,  and  fried  in  oil.  These  meat-balls 
(vaiaka)  at  times  were  mixed  with  chopped  brinjal,  radish,  onion  and 
paste  of  sprouted  green  gram  {mudgdtikura);  they  were  fried  and  put  in 
curry  seasoned  with  various  spices.®®  This  resembles  our  modern 
kofta  curry. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  meat  roasted  on  spits  {sulaprstam] 
was  as  popular  then  in  India  as  it  is  in  the  West  today.  Described  as 
tasty  (ruchram),  light  {lag/iii)  and  wholesome  {pathjani),  this  dish 
(bhadilraka)  was  prepared  by  boring  the  meat  pieces  and  slufling  them 
with  spices.  The  people  knew  that  fried  preparations,  though  tastier 
ihan  roasted  ones,  were  harder  to  digest;  lliat  sprouted  grains 
were  good  for  licalth;  tliat  fruit  and  vegetables  should  form  part  of 
food.  These  are  some  of  the  examples  whicl,  show  that  our  people 
arrived  at  correct  conclusions  by  empirical  methods. 

hnsliimi'dka  was  prepared  by  cutting  meat  into  betelnut  size  and 
cookmg  m  a  sour  mixture,  spiced  with  Imgn  (asafoetida),  jimka 
minim  seed),  camphor,  cardamom  and  some  animal  blood.  Wirie- 
lies  of  inmcc-mcat  were  also  known.  Meat-balls  were  popular  and 
prepared  m  three  ways:  ground  and  spiced  meat-balls  wl.L  roasted 
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on  a  hot  plate  were  named  as  vatakas;  when  fried  in  oil  as  bhushikas 
and  when  rolled  with  wheat  dough  and  roasted  on  live  coals  as  kdhlis. 
Seeds  were  removed  from  brinjals  and  other  vegetables,  and  they 
were  stuffed  with  mince-meat  and  fried;  they  were  called  purabhat takas. 

Panchavatfii  or  liver  gravy  was  jjrepared  by  seasoning  liver  pieces 
with  black  mustard,  cooked  in  water,  and  then  adding  ginger,  sour 
juices  and  spices.  Even  entrails  {anlrani)  and  heads  of  goats  and  deer 
were  used  to  make  curries. 

Aleat  of  birds  was  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  pork  and  mutton.^" 

f  ish  was  a  delicacy  with  kings;  details  of  dressing  and  frying 
find  place  in  the  Mauasolldsa.  A  roasted  tortoise  dish  [nandydvarla)  was 
prepared  by  removing  the  legs  and  shell  and  cooking  in  oil  in  a  hot 
pan.  Crab-meat  was  roasted  on  a  copper  pan  {sutapte  Idmramaye  patre). 
Meat  of  field  rats  was  cooked  like  any  other  meat  and  seasoned  with 
spices/*^ 

It  is  significant  that  meat-rice  does  not  find  place  among  non- 
vegetarian  dishes  mentioned  by  Somesvara,  though  rice  was  the  staple 
food  in  the  region  during  this  period. 

DRINKS 

Somadeva  discusses  properties  of  fresh  water  in  detail  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  amrita  or  nectar  when  properly  used  and  visha  or 
poison  otherwise. The  Mdnasolldsa  mentions  water  from  various 
sources  and  recommends  water  from  rains,  rivers,  springs,  tanks  and 
lakes  for  daily  use,  after  it  is  filtered  through  a  clean  white  cloth.  It 
further  insists  on  boiling  drinking  water.  Water  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon  was  not  to  be  used  after  twentyfour  hours  of 
storage.  Water  boiled  during  daytime  was  not  to  be  used  at  night 
and  vice  versa.  It  further  recommends  adding  to  drinking  water  pieces 
of  mango,  pdtala  and  cliampaka  flowers,  powder  of  cloves,  camphor  and 

sandalwood,  and  purifying  it  with  iriphala.*^ 

Different  types  of  water  are  prescribed  for  different  seasons;  rain 
water  for  autumn,  water  from  tanks  and  lakes  for  winter,  pool-water 
for  sj)ring,  spring  water  for  summer  and  underground  water  for  rainy 
season.  The  king  should  sip  water  very  often  during  a  meal;  this 
imparts  taste  to  the  food  and  helps  digestion.  He  is  also  advised  to 
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sip  water  whenever  he  feels  thirsty,  even  at  odd  times.  Leather  bags 
(c liar mnpa Ira)  and  earthen  pots  arc  recommended.** 

TJie  Ldkdpakdra  describes  cold  drinks  {panaka  or  sherbats)  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruits  like  jujube  (badari),  myrobalan,  pomegranate,  tama¬ 
rind  and  citron  (madala)  to  quench  thirst.*®  The  Munasolldsa  also  lists 
pdnakas  prepared  from  different  fruits  and  explains  in  detail  the  modes 
of  preparing  them.  For  obtaining  an  excellent  panaka^  sour  juice 
was  added  to  milk,  the  liquid  part  of  whey  was  strained  through  a 
cloth  and  with  this  liquid  was  mixed  some  juice  of  ripe  tamarind 
fruit.  Fresh  coconut  water  is  also  mentioned  as  a  tasty  drink.*®  Ibn 
Batuta  greatly  relished  it  and  he  writes:  ‘The  coconut  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  trees.  One  of  the  marvels  about  its  nut  is 
that  if  cut  while  yet  green,  one  could  drink  its  highly  delicious  and 
cool  water,  which  generates  heat  and  acts  as  an  aphrodisiac. ’*’  The 
Pdrsvaniitha  Purdna  adds  the  cooling  orange  juice  {tanirasa)  and  sugar¬ 
cane  juice  {ikshurasa)  to  the  list  of  cold  drinks.*® 

The  Loknpakara  describes  the  preparation  of  buttermilk  [pnajjige) 
and  the  Mdnasolldsa  calls  it  a  drink  People  of  medieval  times  were  used 
to  its  salted  and  sweet  {lassi)  varieties,  as  of  today.  After  churning 
the  curds  (tigs.  1  &  2),  butter  was  removed  and  the  liquid  seasoned 
with  ginger,  cardamom  and  sail,  and  lastly  was  fumigated  with  hingu 
a.T\d  jhd.  The  sweet  drink  was  prepared  by  adding  sugar,  cardamom 
and  camphoi  powfler.**  After  churning,  the  butter  was  collected  and 
stored  in  cool  earthen  pots  and  was  carried  by  the  vendors  to  the 
market-place  (Figs.  3  &  4). 


PRESFJU  A'nON  OF  FOOD 

Cooked  rice  {kalasogara,  could  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  if  it 
was  la.ilcd  i,i  water,  mctlicalccl  with  leaves  oHula.i,  madata  aiid’otltcr 
plants;  later,  ctirtl  was  to  be  added.  Similarly,  payasam  of  rice  pre¬ 
pared  tn  cow’s  mdk  could  be  prcservetl  by  keeping  it  in  an  earthen 
pot  immersed  in  cold  water.®” 

I'ickles  were  prepared  of  green  mango,  myrobalan,  lime,  ginger 
ctnon  other  c.trns  Irints  (/tm/r),  bamboo  sprouts,  etc.,  and  preserved.*- 

^nd  mw  bUva  (bellavalla) 
bel,  .mbau,  cbeljakm,  green  mango,  green  pepper,  raw  ginger,  raw 
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cardamom  and  myrobalan  were  in  vogue/’  They  still  are.  Ibn 
Batnta,  who  had  observed  the  popularity  of  pickles  throughout  India, 

explains  the  method  of  its  preservation 

While  the  MannsoUasa  mentions  the  use  of  pcipads  (parpatns  or 
liappafas)  during  meals;  the  Ldkopakcira  tells  of  sandige  [badi)  and  the 
mode  of  preserving  them. Upashandakas  were  prepared  by  sprinkb 
ing  meat  pieces  with  asafoetida  solution,  then  rolling  them  in  salt  and 
drying  in  the  shade  for  2/3  days.  Fish  preserve  was  also  in  vogue  by 
mixing  pieces  of  cleaned  fish  with  salt  and  storing  in  jars  (kuinhha). 
These  would  keep  for  a  long  time  {chirakalam  vasanti ye):^ 

The  Ldkopakara  prescribes  modes  by  which  juices  of  mango, 
citron,  jackfruit,  jambolana  {nerile),  etc.,  were  extracted  and  preserved 
by  adding  pepper,  rock-salt,  camphor  and  borax  {tahkana  k/idra)  and 
exposing  to  the  sun.  Tender  and  green  mangoes  were  preserved  in 
ghee.  Colour  and  taste  of  mangoes  remained  unchanged  when  preser¬ 
ved  either  in  jaggery  syrup  or  honey. 

According  to  Friar  Jordanus,  coconut  honey  could  be  used  as  a 
preservative.  This  was  prepared  by  collecting  the  sap  from  the  palm 
tree,  boiling  it  down  to  one-third  of  its  quantity  which  resulted  in  a 
honey-like  jelly."'  Ibn  Batnta  records  that  this  coconut  honey  was  of 
‘great  utility’  and  was  purchased  by  Indian,  Yemeni  and  Chinese 
merchants  who  transported  it  to  other  countries  for  preparing  halwa. 
He  had  also  observed  the  methods  of  extracting  milk  from  coconuts 
and  its  extensive  use  by  the  coastal  people."® 

SYNTHETIC  FOOD 


The  Ldkopakara  deals  with  preparations  of  synthetic  or  ersatz 
food.  Sugar  could  be  obtained  l)y  mixing  ground  Idack  lotus  roots 
with  jaggery  in  the  proportion  of  5;  I  and  cooking  the  mixture.  ISuttcr 
was  prepared  by  mixing  oil,  curd,  buttermilk  and  ghee  in  ecptal 
quantities,  adding  a  little  coriander  power.  Another  method  was  to 
hlend  til  oil,  kernel  of  is/u/n  fruit,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ghee 
To  obtain  condensed  milk,  'gram  hour  was  mixed  with  ginger  anti 
after  warming  it  with  milk,  i,  was  chilled.  Similarly,  condensed  curd 
was  also  preparetl.  Synthetic  milk  was  prepared  by  soaking  grated 
coconut  in  water  seasoned  with  long  pepper  (/it/i/ia/i),  grinding  the 
mixture  and  sieving  it  The  other  method  was  by  soaking  the  kernel 
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of  fruit  in  milk  for  21  days,  drying  the  mixture  in  shade,  and 
adding  It  to  sugarcane  juice.  The  quality  of  butter  could  be  improved 
by  adding  powder  of  medicated  roots  to  thickened  milk,  preparing 
yoghourt  and  then  churning  it.  Methods  of  preparing  derivative  and 
additive  hingu  (asafoctida)  from  the  basic  material  were  also  known.^» 
Seasoning 

Spices  like  green  and  dry  ginger,  turmeric,  garlic,  cummin  seed, 
mustard,  black  pepper  {meJasu),  hhadramuste  (a  kind  of  sedge),  baje  (frag¬ 
rant  and  medicinal  roots)  and  cloves  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.**" 
To  this,  the  Lbkbpakdra  adds  clove  bark  and  leaves,  saffron,  kachbra 
(long  zedoary),  cardamom,  asafoetida,  camphor  and  coriander.**^  The 
MdnasbUdsa  enriches  the  list  with  methi  (fenugreek),  nisajiraka  (black 
cummin),  rojaka  (black  mustard)  and  onions  for  preparing  meat 
dishes.-'i  Cinnamon  does  not  find  place  in  these  sources  probably 
because  it  was  not  available  in  India  at  that  time. 

Again,  the  Lbkbpakdra  explains  how  garlic  and  onion  could  be 
used  in  different  vegetarian  preparations,®^  though  these  were  taboo  for 
Hrahmins  and  Jains.  On  the  other  hand,  Somesvara  recommends 
asafoetida  rather  than  onion  and  garlic  for  meat  preparations.  Rock- 
salt  {saindha  lavana)  was  used  for  specific  purposes.  Curd  was  flavoured 
to  taste. 

Chillis  do  not  seem  to  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  South 
Indian  cuisine  at  the  time.  In  the  I.bkbpakdra^  we  find  a  compound  of 
trijdtaka  which  included  powder  of  saffron,  bark  and  leaves  of  cloves, 
and  of  chaiurjdlaka,  which  in  addition  to  these  included  cardamom.®' 

Clarified  butter  was  the  most  pojiular  cooking  medium  followed 
by  til  oil  and  mustard  oil  (sarshpa  faila);  in  coastal  regions  coconut 
oil  was  used,  as  observed  by  Ibn  Batuta.®® 

Seasonal  Food 

The  Tasastilaka  recommends  sweet,  bitter  and  astringent  food  for 
autumn;  sweet,  salty  and  sour  dishes  for 'winter  and  rainy  seasons; 
pungent  and  astringent  varieties  during  spring,  and  light  food  in 
summer.  Further,  it  elaborates  that  in  winter  one  should  take  fresh 
food,  preparations  of  milk,  pulses  and  sugarcane,  curds  and  things 
prepared  with  ghee;  oil  too  is  beneficial,  In  spring,  one  should  avoid 
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heavy,  cold  and  sweet  dishes,  and  use  little  ghee.  On  hot  days,  one 
should  take  .idli  rice,  moong  soup,  ghee,  with  preparations  of  lotus  stalks, 
fresh  shoots  and  bulbs,  fried  barley  flour,  s/ierbats,  curds  mixed  with 
sugar  and  spices,  coconut  milk  and  water,  or  milk  with  plenty  of 
sugar.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  food  should  be  dry,  light,  oily  and 
warm;  preparations  of  old  sdli  rice,  wheat  and  barley  should  be  taken. 
In  the  autumn,  the  diet  should  consist  of  ghee,  moong,  wheat  flour,  milk 
products, (species  of  cucumber),  grapes,  dmalaki  fruit  (myrobalan), 
sugar,  sweet  bulbs  and  greens.*®  The  Mdnasdlldsa  also  holds  similar 
views  and  advises  the  king  to  jiartake  of  astringent  dishes  in  spring; 
sweet  and  cooling  in  summer;  salted  in  rainy  season;  sweet,  oily  and 
hot  during  autumn;  and  hot  and  sour  in  winter.®’  This  ensures 
quicker  metabolism  of  the  food  in  keeping  with  the  changing  seasons. 


FOOD  OF  THE  MASSES 

Non-vegetarian  food  was  fairly  common  but  Jains,  Brahmins 
and  Lingayats  were  strict  vegetarians.  An  inscription  of  1220  A.D. 
records  that  a  Jain  Guru  Sagaranandi  subsisted  on  maize  {jdlada  kuhi) 
and  butter  for  12  years.®*  The  says  that  rice-gruel  (ga/lji) 

is  a  humble  fare.®*  Basav^svara  sarcastically  remarks  that  the  people 
tl^iinkofmilk,  butter,  pulse-rice  (MicWi)  or  jaggery  as  an  offering  to 
God,  but  that  none  thinks  of  gruel  {ambali).”  Tliis  indicates  that  ambali 
was  die  diet  of  the  poor  as  it  is  today.  Somadcva  describes  tlie  miserly 

grcctly  person  named  Kilinjaka.  It  consisted 
ofsiale  boded  nee,  full  of  husk  and  gravel;  some  rotten  beans,  a  few 
drops  of  rancid  utoffeurr:  flax)  oil;  slices  of  half-cooked  gourds  and 
badly  cooked  vegetables;  gruel  mixed  with  plenty  of  mustard;  the  be- 

verage  '™s  some  alkahne  fluid  tasting  like  the  water  of  a  salt  mine- 
n.dly  boiled  black  rice  {sjatmU)  mixed  with  buttermilk."  IbnBatuta’ 
noticed  that  rice  was  the  staple  food  of  the  coastal  people.-  Several 

fomgn  travellers  ofthe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cent, tries  hav7 Tef 

detaded  accounts  of  the  commoners’  food. 

Table  Manners 

Kings  and  nobles  sat  on  raised  se-ifs  Inn  in  ~\  r- 
and  served  in  steel  («/.),  porcelain  vrsfl:! 
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plates  and  bowls. ’■*  Nuniz,  in  a  later  century,  observed  that  kings  were 
served  food  in  large  and  small  vessels  and  basins  of  gold  set  with 
precious  stones.'^  In  Chalukyan  times,  napkins  or  aprons  (sitavastra) 
extending  from  the  navel  region  to  the  thighs  were  used  at  meal¬ 
times.’^ 

Urahmasiva,  a  Jain  poet,  condemns  the  dining  habits  of  Brahmins 
by  pointing  out  that  they  bundled  their  dhoties  and  footwear  (perhaps 
wooden  sandals)  and  kept  them  under  the  seat  and  ate  the  left-over 
(perhaps  children  from  their  mothers’)  from  one  another’s  plates.  This 
statement  might  be  based  on  a  limited  observation  of  the  poorer 
section  of  Brahmins  attending  a  wedding  feast  or  a  community 
dinner.’® 

The  mode  of  serving  and  eating  was  common  to  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  except  in  quality  and  number  of  courses.  According  to 
Soinesvara,  rice  with  moong  soup  and  ghee  was  served  first  followed 
by  meat  and  vegetable  preparations,  sweet  dishes,  payasa  and  fruit. 
Panaka  and  buttermilk  were  sipped  and  sikharini  relished  during 
meals.  Vatakas  or  badi  {sandige),  papads  {happala),{\^\\  preserves,  and 
pickles  were  served  as  side  dishes.  The  last  course  consisted  of  rice 
and  buttermilk  with  a  little  salt.”  This  applies  to  public  dinners  of 
all  classes  except  the  very  poor;  in  the  case  of  some  castes,  the  courses 
would  be  sans  meat  and  fish. 

Ibn  Batuta,  who  was  entertained  by  the  Sultan  Jamaluddin,  ruler 
of  Hinavr  (Honavar  in  North  Kanara),  but  a  feudatory  of  the  Hindu 
king  “Haryab”,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  a  coastal  Muslim 
dinner.  Sitting  on  a  chair,  he  was  served  food  on  a  copper  table 
called  khawafija,  in  a  copper  plate  tdlam  [thcli),  hy  joriya  (beautiful  or 
slayc  girl)  wrapped  in  a  silk  sari.  She  would  ladle  out  rice  from  a  big 

copper  vessel,  pour  ghee  ever  it,  add  pickles  of  pepper,  green  ginger, 

lemon  and  tender  mangoes.  The  second  helping  con.sisted  of  rice 
with  cooked  fowl.  The  third  serving  was  another  variety  of  chicken, 
also  with  rice.  Then  followed  diflferent  fish  preparations  with  rice. 
Thereafter  vegetables  cooked  in  ghee,  and  milk  drslies  were  served 
with  rice.  The  meal  was  rounded  off  with  kushdn  or  curded  milk 
Hot  water  was  drunk  after  the  meals,  as  cold  water  would  be  harniful 
in  the  rainy  season.’®  The  food  habits  of  the  aristocracy  followed  a 
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regional  pattern;  except  for  tlic  religions  taboos,  there  was  no  marked 
difference  between  Hindu  and  Muslim  repasts.  ^  'Ihe  Nalachamlm  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  a  wedding  feast  or  buvaduta  with  all  its  rega 

magnificence.'" 

Marco  Polo,  the  famous  traveller  ol  the  thirteenth  cciituiy, 
observed  that  the  natives  of  the  South  did  not  use  spoons  or  platters 
but  spread  their  victuals  upon  huge  dried  plantain  leaves.  He  luither 
noticed  that  men  and  women  washed  their  bodies  twice  a  day  before 
meals,  and  used  only  the  right  hand  for  eating.®" 

l  o  provide  shelter,  lood  and  water  to  Irav'cllcrs  was  considcicd 
meritorious.  Ibn  Batuta  saw  excellent  arrangements  for  travelling 
from  Hinavr  (Honavar)  to  the  Alalabar  coast.  At  an  inteival  of  half 
a  mile,  wooden  sheds  were  constructed  in  which  benches  and  drinking 
water  were  provided  The  supervision  of  the  water-shed  was  entrusted 
to  an  “infidel”,  who  used  to  provide  drinking  w'ater  to  Hindus  and 
Muslims  alike;  but  he  poured  water  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  from 
a  distance.  Muslims  could  not  enter  the  house  of  an  “infidel”  or  use 
his  vessels.  Any  vessels  used  by  the  Aluslims  were  eitlicr  destroyed  or 
given  away.  Hindus  used  to  cook  for  Muslims,  where  there  were  ab¬ 
solutely  no  houses  of  the  latter;  food  was  served  on  plantain  leaves 
and  soup  was  poured  on  it;  the  left-overs  were  eaten  by  dogs  and 
birds."! 


Inscriptions  commemorate  construction  of  eating-houses  {anna- 
chhairas)  and  water-houses  [aravattiges)  built  on  difVerent  highways."* 
Forbidden  Food 


The  Agni  Purana  advises  a  brahmacharin  (celibate)  to  ixfrain  from 
eating  unwittingly  beet-root  or  garlic  or  from  drinking  wine  He  was 
to  avoid  cakes,  hishkala  (dried  flesh),  krisara  {khichadi  c  r  milk  with  rice 
and  pulse),  partridge  flesh  and  thickened  milk  .  .  .  Flesh  of  five-digited 
animals  such  as  porcupine  {sallaka),  iguana  (god/ia),  rhinoceros  and  tor¬ 
toise  was  permitted;  that  of  other  animals  was  prohibited 

Somadeva  forbids  eating  germinated  paddy  and  ghee  kept  in  a 
rrass  vessel  for  ten  days.  Bananas  with  curds  and  buttermilk,  milk 
wit  1  salt,  broth  of  pulses  with  radishes,  fried  barley  powder  turning 
avrided^"!^^*^^  curds,  and  sesame  preparations  at  night  were  to  be 
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UTENSILS  AND  OTHER  ACCESSORIES 

The  rich  and  ihe  poor  alike  used  earthen  vessels.  Somesvara 
recommends  an  earthen  pot  {mridbhanda)  for  preparing  marrow  soup, 
and  hot  earthen  pan  {karpara)  for  U  pdlikas  (flat  cakes).**‘  Chavun- 
daraya  mentions  a  wooden  vessel  (kaskfhapatra)  and  one  of  metal 
{sthdli).  From  contemporary  sculptures,  it  is  evident  that  the  technique 
of  manufacturing  earthen  pots  had  hardly  changed  over  the  centuries 
(Fig.  5).  Eaithen  pots  {madake)  were  used  for  preparing storing 
milk  and  curds"®  (Fig.  6).  Snacks  were  fried  in  a  deep  frying  pan 
(Arfl/fl/za)."’  Diflerent  types  of  copper  and  brass  utensils  were  employed 
to  cook,  store  and  serve  various  kinds  of  food  (Figs.  7,9,10,13). 
Coastal  Muslims  mostly  used  copper  vessels  (Figs.  8,  11,  12),  as  noticed 
earlier.  Caste  Flindus  used  plantain  leaves  and  leaf-bowls  for  eating. 
The  rich  had  silver  bowls  and  plates."®  Special  types  of  bowls  were 
used  for  drinking.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  care  was  taken  not  to 
touch  the  vessel  with  the  lips,  while  drinking  liquids.*®  This  method 
has  changed  little  since. 

Liquors 

Intoxicants  were  considered  the  luxury  of  tlie  nobility  and  the 
fighting  castes.  The  Kashmiri  poet  Kalhana  mentions  that  king 
Lalitaditya’s  legionaries,  while  marching  in  the  South,  got  rid  of  their 
fatigue  by  sipping  coconut  wine  in  the  cool  breeze  of  palm  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kaveri.»o  The  Agni  Purdna  classified  wines  of  grape, 
sugarcane,  palm  and  coconut  sap,  besides  mddhavikd,  tanka  mddhavikd 
and  maireya.  Lavam  surd,  krishna  sura  and  paislithi  were  liquors,  the 
last  being  highly  intoxicating.*^  The  ManasoUasa  adds  wines  of  palm 
[tdlimadya),  coconut  [ndrikeldsava)  and  date  {kharjurdsava)  to  the  list. 
The  methods  of  brewing  these  arc  also  described. *■“  Marco  Polo 
found  palm-wine  delicious  and  says  it  inebriated  faster  than  grape 
wine.**® 

The  Smrilis  and  religious  writings  of  the  time  put  a  taboo  on 
intoxicants.  The  Agni  Purdna  prohibits  liquors  to  the  three  twice-born 
castes  and  prescribes  penance  for  inlringcmcnt.**  lly  and  large,  the  so¬ 
cial  climate  did  not  favour  the  use  of  liquors  during  ordinary  meals  and 
banquets.  Orthodox  Hindus  and  Jains  abstained  from  drink.  However, 
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some  people  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation;  kings  in  the  company 
of  nobles,  ladies  of  the  harem,  as  also  some  commoners  freely  indulged 
in  drinking  at  the  time  of  festivals,  marriages  and  special  occasions.*® 
Women  in  the  king’s  train  or  in  the  court  drank  freely  their  favourite 
wines.*®  It  was  customary  for  the  king  to  pour  drinks  for  the  ladies 
and  make  them  eat  savoury  snacks.  Vivid  descriptions  of  ladies  parti¬ 
cipating  in  drinking  parties  {madhupana  goshthi)  and  their  various 
stages  of  intoxication  are  to  be  found  in  literature.*^  Sour  and  salty 
snacks,  roasted  meat,  onion  slices,  curried  and  roasted  gram  were 
eaten  in  between  cupfuls.*® 

The  Agni  Piirdna  emphatically  declares  that  Kshatriyas  should 
not  consume  liquors  but  that  the  king  should  organise  hunting  pai- 
ties  and  engage  them  in  drinking  bouts,  in  order  to  provide  his  sub¬ 
jects  with  amusement.**  Inscriptions  recording  temple  grants  refer  to 
the  traditional  number  of  three  hundred  toddy  tappers  [billamunuTvar) 
which  indicates  that  a  sizable  population  was  addicted  to  drink. 

Special  bowls  and  goblets  like  pdtra,  chashka,  sthdlaka  and  karaka 
were  used  for  different  wines.  Some  of  these  could  be  identified  in 
sculptures  In  a  drinking  scene  (Fig.  14),  three  couples  are  being  served 
wine  by  male  and  female  attendants.  The  housewives  are  shown  in 
another  sculpture  chatting  while  sipping  wine  (Fig.  15).  In  yet  another 
sculpture,  a  drunken  soldier  (Fig.  16)  is  shown.  A  tipsy  lady  escorted 
by  her  entourage  is  vividly  sculptea  (Fig.  17). 


Tdmhula 

The  kings  used  to  appoint  a  special  officer  to  distribute  idmbula 
to  selected  persons  on  special  occasions.  Tl.c  descriptions  ol  foreign 
travellers  and  inscriptions  show  that  chewing  lambuh  was  widely 
popular.  It  also  formed  an  important  olfering  to  the  deity  Betelnuts 

of  the  Banavasi  country  were  famous.  The  betel  leaves  o  agava,,i 

and  Karpura  creepers  and  lime  Uhumm)  of  pearl  oysters  were  consi¬ 
dered  the  best.  Camphor,  musk,  nutmeg,  kakkola  herty,  pi  s  o 
sandal  paste  and  other  spices  were  added  to  the  pan.  V  lese  were 
supirosed  to  eliminate  the  noxious  effects  on  the  throat  and  streiigl  len 
th^teeth.-  Chewing  of  pan,  the  Indians  believed,  was  conducive  to 

health.^®* 
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Betclnuts  and  leaves,  at  times  the  gardens  growing  them,  were 
oHered  to  God  and  inscriptions  record  the  quantum  fixed  in  the 
grant.  The  tambuliga  community  which  traded  in  betelnuts  and  leaves 
held  an  important  place  in  society.'*’® 


Karnataka 
Somesvara  has 

had  contributed  many  delicacies  to  the  country, 
even  used  Sanskritised  Kannada  names  of  dishr.s  ns 

shown  below: 

Sanskrit 

Kannada 

Dhosaka 

Dose 

Gharika 

Ghdrige 

Idarika 

Idli 

Purika 

Puri 

Vataka 

Vade 

Angara  pdlikd 

Kendada  rotti 

Current  South  Indian  delicacies  like  tairvade  or  tiwsaravade  and 
vadesdmbar  find  mention  in  his  book. 


A  thousand  years  ago,  the  pcojjle  of  Karnataka  were  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  a  balanced  diet.  Their  food  consisted  of  carbohydrates  (rice 
and  sugar),  proteins  (pulses,  milk  products,  meat  and  fisld,  vitamins 
(greens,  vegetables,  fruits),  fats  (ghee,  butter,  edible  oils),  etc  The 
use  of  salads  {pachchadi),  sprouted  gram,  and  pickles  of  green  fruits, 
especially  of  myrobalan  which  is  rich  in  vitamin  ‘C’,  shows  that  they 
had  arrived  at  the  correct  concept  of  the  chemistry  of  food.  The  intake 
of  dififerent  foods  to  suit  seasonal  changes  bespeaks  of  the  attempt  to 
attune  the  body  to  the  environment. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Vanity  Fair 


In  this  century,  Indians  have  become  more  conscious  of  fashions, 
and  the  trend  is  to  imitate  the  West,  without  consideration  of  our 
climate  and  social  heritage  In  medieval  India,  specially  in  Karnataka, 
people  were  in  no  way  less  fashionable  than  today.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  they  used  indigenous  products  to  enhance  their  looks 
and  personality.  The  attention  and  care  they  paid  to  daily  baths, 
cosmetics,  decoration,  dress  and  ornaments  were  aimed  at  appearing 
more  presentable  and  more  attractive, 

COSMETICS 

The  science  of  cosmetics  (gandha  sdsira)  and  the  art  of  applying 
it  {gandha yuktikrama)  were  widely  studied  and  practised.  This  art  ful¬ 
filled  three  necessities  of  human  life,  namely,  religious  merit,  worldly 
prosperity  and  sensual  enjoyment.’  It  provided  employment,  heigh¬ 
tened  the  pleasure  of  accomplished  ladies,  besides  being  helpful  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods."  Thus  it  served  spiritual  and  material  ends. 

BATHS 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  scents  were  used  to  suppress  bad 
body  odour.  But  Indians  deodorised  the  body  by  bath,  keeping  it 
clean.  Bathing  is  an  integral  part  of  gandha  kastra.  One  or  more  baths 
a  day  lent  grace  and  suppleness  to  the  body;  this  was  followed  by 
embellishment. 

The  king’s  bath-house  was  artistically  constructed;  its  ceiling, 
walls  and  pillars  wefe  decorated  with  variegated  colours.  Prior  to 
bathing,  sesamum  (///)  oil,  scented  with  ketaki,  punndga  and  champaka 
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flowers  was  rubbed  all  over  the  body.  Athletes  (mallas)  well-versed  in 
the  art  of  massage  {samvaha)  were  employed  for  the  purpose.  After  the 
massage,  a  particular  unguent  medicated  with  various  herbs,  leaves, 
roots  and  flowers  was  applied.* 

Tiie  greasy  application  was  removed  by  the  use  of  soap-cakc 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  fine  \\  heat-flour,  fermented  rice  gruel 
[aratutln)  and  saffron  [pihina).  For  the  batli,  holy  water  from  different 
places  was  agreeably  heated  and  perfumed.  Trained  beautiful  female 
attendants  poured  the  water  on  the  king  from  gold  and  silver 
pitchers.  Later,  a  perfumed  unguent  prepared  from  tlie  pulp  of 

amalakn  (myrobalan)  was  applied  to  the  hair,  and  scented  turmeric  to 
the  body.^ 

The  commoners  could  not  afford  oil-bath  every  day  and  had 
It  once  a  week.  In  the  Talagunda  agrahara,  provision  was  made  for 
a  weekly  oil-bath  for  students.®  An  inscription  of  1034  A.D.  registers 
the  gift  of  an  oil-mill  (ghdnaka)  by  Mahamandalesvara  Chamundaraya 
for  a  mafhika  (seminary)  in  Samyana  for  smearing  oil  on  the  feet  of 
Svadhydjikas  (scholars).®  The  Padmaraja  Purana  describes  the  bridal 
decoration  of  Madevi,  which  followed  the  massage  with  scented  oil 
\ka77imenn6)  and  bath  {^dbhyafigo,  sndtid'j.^ 

Sculptures  of  the  period  record  that  batliing  was  common  to  all 

la  a  of  society.  In  one  sculpture,  a  man,  probably  the  head  of  the 

rannly,  ,s  s.ttmg  on  a  stool  (Fig,  18)  and  seems  t^njoy  the  bath 

administered  by  two  ladies.  In  another  a  bathincr  hr.  r  •  , 
helnpH  Kw  o  •  i  ‘inotner,  a  bathing  housewife  is  being 

lelped  by  a  maid  .servant  with  a  towel  (Fig.  19).  A  child  (Fie  20) 
and  a  daughter  (Fig.  21,  being  given  a  bath  are  lo  sculpUl  ^ 

UNGUENTS 

in  eigluXt  achieved 

ing,  (iv)  decorating  the  body  with  f‘>)  gargling,  (iii)  vomit- 

(vi)  burning  incense,  (v^  ltd"  "T  T  1  f-'T"'"  “""■"S’ 

ntnsh,  cau5t~^  -d'^isiv^tdr'  h';:;;:: 
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The  unguent  used  for  removal  of  the  smell  of  sweat  was  called 
sandhya.'^  The  paste  of  higandha  (sandalwood)  could  be  added  to  the 
extract  of  any  flower  of  one’s  liking  which  transmitted  the  perfume 
of  that  particular  flower." 

In  summer,  saffron  {liarichandana)  from  Kasmir  was  mixed  with 
higandha  which  gave  a  cool  feeling  like  that  of  ice.^*  During  the  rainy 
season,  unctuous,  soft,  tawny-coloured  musk  produced  from  the  navel 
of  a  ruttish  young  musk-deer  was  applied."  Pulli/lga,  the  special  oint¬ 
ment  for  winter,  was  prepared  by  an  elaborate  method;  civet  and 
seeds  of  niMchurna  were  mixed  and  dried  in  shade;  these  were  then 
boiled  with  seeds  and  sprouts  of  holy  basil  {lulsi),  sandal  tree 
{hlvriksha),  mango  {amra)  and  rose-apple  tree  {jambii).  After  boiling 
these  with  peels  of  citron  {bijapura),  oil  was  extracted.  There  was  an¬ 
other  method  of  extracting  oil  by  grinding  seeds.  The  oil  was 
then  well  incensed  with  light  camphor  and  mixed  with  the  requisite 
perfume.  In  both  cases,  the  oil  was  slowly  removed  with  a  shell, 
‘untouched  by  hand’.  In  autumn,  the  vermilion  produced  from 
fresh  filamonts  of  a  lotus  was  used  to  lend  a  touch  of  glow  to  the 

body."  _ 

Literary  works  of  the  period  such  as  the  Gandhasara  and  the 

Lokopakdra  borrowed  many  formulae  for  perfumes  from  the  earlier  works 
like  the  Brihatsamhitd  of  Varahamihira.  For  most  preparations,  the 
commonly  used  ingredients  were  leaves  (like  those  of  the  holy  basil), 
flowers  (like  jasmine,  champaka,  kedige),  fruits  (like  pepper,  nutmeg, 
cardamom),  barks  (like  those  of  camphor  and  clove  trees),  wood 
(such  as  sandalwood),  roots,  nuts,  grass  (like  lemon  grass),  exudation 
from  trees  (like  basil,  camphor),  organic  products  (such  as  musk, 

honev»  lac,  ghee,  civet,  etc.).  _ 

Civet  "musk  and  saffron  came  from  outside,  were  expensive  and 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  man.  Thwefore  techniques  to  pre- 
nl  inexpensive  perfumes  from  indigenous  ingredients  were  develop¬ 
ed  Sucli^  ersatz  perfumes  were  prepared  from  seeds,  roots,  flowers, 
baiks  and  leaves  to  whicli  a  little  camphor  or  musk  had  been  added 
These  local  unguents  called  sadu  were  of  six  kinds  as  described  in 

0^2' A-*:  The  tooth-brushes  of  medieval  times  were  prepared 
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by  soaking  the  twigs  of  medicinal  plants  like  anile,  tore,  etc  ,  in  the 
juices  of  diffeicnt  medicinal  barksj  the  ends  of  these  twigs  were 
chewed  till  they  formed  a  kind  of  brush  and  were  tlien  used  to  clean 
tlie  teeth.  The  teeth  got  strengthened  by  the  use  of  these  sticks.’’  Even 
today  neem  twigs  are  chewed  into  brushes  and  used. 

To  remove  bad  breath,  a  mouth-wash  was  prepared  by  mixing 
powder  of  ginger,  pepper,  hippali,  nutgrass  [hhadranmsle],  sprouted 
cloves  and  cardamom  with  honey  and  water  and  used  for  rinsing.’** 

Camphor,  bora  (jujube),  saffron,  musk,  cloves,  koshtha  (a  tree 
product)  and  iakkola  (a  fragrant  drug)  were  taken  in  a  fixed  ratio 
and  ground  with  sandalwood  paste.  The  mixture  was  stuffed  into  a 
madnla  fruit  (citron)  whose  contents  were  first  removed  and  then 
scaled  with  the  mixture  and  dried.  After  this  processing,  the  dried  face 
jiowder  {mukha-vdsa)  would  waft  a  pleasing  fragrance. Thus  it  served 
the  purpose  of  modern  talcum  powder.  From  the  Vikramankadevacharita, 
it  is  known  that  the  jjowder  of  camphor  was  used  for  removing  body 
odour. 

The  ])cople  were  fond  of  wearing  clothes  rc<lolent  of  their 
favourite  scents,  cither  by  fumigating  them  or  keeping  flowers  in  the 
folds  of  their  dress”  Fumigation  with  black  aloe  {krishndgaru)  was 
used  to  render  hair  soft  and  fragrant.’^  Various  scented  oils  in  use 
were  prepared  from  til  oil  and  extracts  of  different  flowers.^® 

According  to  a  famous  inscription,  the  merchant  guilds  of 
Karnataka  travelled  far  and  wide  and  traded  in  camphor,  musk,  saff¬ 
ron,  malegaja  (ichor  exuded  from  the  temples  of  elephants),  carda¬ 
mom,  cloves  and  other  perfumes  and  drugs. Harihara  says  that 
merchants  seeking  incense  moved  from  island  to  island.  Icifume 
dealers  (sougandhikas)  had  their  stalls  along  with  those  of  garland- 
scllcrs.**-  Such  stalls  (gandhavana-vasara)  and  perfumeries  (gandhava- 
nigara  angadi)  at  the  trade  emporium  of  Belgaum  find  mention  in  an 

inscription.'^’ 

Imports  of  salfron  from  KasmTr  and  musk  from  the  Himalayan 
regions  indicate  that  there  were  regular  trade  links  between 
Karnataka  and  far-off  regions.  Convoys  of  horses,  camels  and  bullock- 
carts  were  moving  back  and  forth  with  these  merchants.  Some  such 
convoys  are  seen  in  sculptures.  Sometimes  families  moved  with  these 
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caravans. 


MAKE-UP  (PRASADEIANA) 

Literature,  inscriptions  and  sculptures  of  the  period  indicate 
that  men  and  women  attached  great  importance  to  their  looks,  tidi¬ 
ness  and  make-up.  Women  painted  beautiful  designs  on  their  cheeks, 
forearms  and  breasts  with  sandal  paste.  Religious  orders  of  different 
castes  indicated  their  distinctive  marks  on  the  forehead  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  above  the  navel. 

There  were  different  mechanical  appliances  to  spray  sandal 
preparations  and  apply  unguents.  A  device  in  the  form  of  a  female 
figure  i yanira-siri)  which  could  be  filled  with  liquid  sandal  and  on 
pressing  a  knob  could  spray  is  mentioned  in  the  Tasastilaka.'^  Sandal 
paste  and  its  liy-products,  besides  beautifying  the  face,  served  to  cool 
and'  refresh  the  body  like  modern  snows.  Eyelids  and  lashes  were 
darkened  with  collyrium  [kadige  or  afijana),  a  fashion  later  introduced 
by  king  Harsha  in  Kasmir.  The  forehead  was  decorated  with  lilaka 
of  variegated  colours  and  designs  (Fig.  22).  On  the  basis  of  a  stone 
inscription  from  Rewa,  G.S  Gai  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  Kalachuri  kingdom,  at  any  rate,  the  colour  mark  or  tilaka  on  the 
forehead  of  women  indicated  soubhdgya  or  non-widowhood,  and  its 
absence  showed  widowhood,  as  long  ago  as  the  eleventh  century. 2'’  But 
the  use  of  lilaka  appears  much  earlier,  as  is  evident  from  earlier 
sculptures  as  also  from  the  Adi  Parana^''  and  the  Tasaslilakap^  In  the 
dsihdnabhoga  of  MdnasoUdsa,  the  women  attending  the  court  arc  vividly 
desciibed.  besides  make-up  and  designs  of  musk,  they  vaunted  lilaka 
marks  of  variegated  colours  on  the  forehead. Nowadays,  ladies  are 
fond  of  placing  on  the  forehead  marks  matching  the  colour  of  their 
saris  and  outfit.  It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  multi-hued  tilakas  is  more 
than  nine  hundred  years  old. 

Sculptures  depict  various  poses  of  women  engaged  in  make  up 
It  startled  with  drajiing  a  sari  after  bath  (Fig.  23).  ..\  busy  liousewifc 
Fig.  24)  with  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare  could  finisli  it  standing  A 
ady,  having  more  leisure,  could  sit  and  attend  to  elaborate  make-up 
(Fig.  25).  A  teenager  of  a  well-to-do  famil)  could  command  a  servant’s 
assistance  in  her  decoration  (Fig.  26).  Applying  the  Maka,  an  ancient 
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practice  signifyi.tg  good  lortuttc.  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  motif 
oftculptor?.  ■fhere  were  mirrors  of  dirferent  shapes  and  s.ze.  Some 
were  small  (Fig.  27),  some  were  plain,  and  others  convex  (Bg^  ^ 
The  make-up  of  the  affluent  (Fig.  29)  and  that  of  the  humble  (Ftg.  „0) 

are  faithfully  sculpted. 


HAIR-STYLES  AND  HAIR-DECORATIONS 

Hair  was  cleaned,  washed,  dried  and  fumigated  with  special 
incense  and  then  combed  and  arranged  in  different  styles.  Pigtails 
were  popular  among  young  girls  and  on  special  occasions,  these 
were  interwoven  with  flowers  (Fig.  31).  Different  devices  were  used 
to  keep  the  hair  in  the  particular  slant  desired;  such  a  device  or 
stay  helped  to  hold  up  a  loose  knot  {sdrmiuiiY^  in  position  (Fig.  32). 
Long  hair  was  arranged  in  a  knot  and  the  left-over  locks  were  plaited 
into  a  pigtail  (Fig.  33).  A  miuli  or  bun  was  decorated  with  a  pearl 
net  and  sometimes  with  a  ribbon.  Short  hair  was  neatly  combed  and 
held  by  a  small  conical  ring  (Fig.  34).  Nicolo  Conti  had  noticed  that 
men  and  women  twisted  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  like  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  sticking  a  golden  bodkin  (Fig.  35)  in  the  centre.  People  with  less 
hair  but  craving  elaborate  coiffure  went  in  for  artificial  switch  and 
wigs  (Fig.  36).  Such  make-shifts  cannot  be  easily  made  out  in  sculp¬ 
tures.  However,  many  strings,  clips  and  abnormally  large  buns  suggest 
,  the  use  of  artificial  devices  (Fig.  37).  Hair  balls  helped  shape  nicely 
groomed  buns  vertically  {balalmudi)  (Fig.  38).  Hair-knots  were 
arranged  on  the  left  (Fig.  39)  and  right  (Fig.  40)  upon  the  head. 
Sometimes  hair  curls  [bamhal  kural)  were  employed  (Fig.  41).  At 
times,  hair  would  be  arranged  in  two  buns  (Fig.  42). 


OTHER  EMBELLISHMENTS 

In  the  Adi  Piirdna,  we  find  references  to  trimmed  eyebrows 
{samarida  purvu) Besides  trimming,  they  were  brightened.®®  Chewing 
of  pan  rendered  the  lips  red;  red  lacquer  (dlakiaka)  was  used  for  deco¬ 
rating  feet,  a  practice  still  prevalent  in  North  India  and  Bengal 

The  Pdrhanatha  Purdna  describes  the  radiant  beauty  of  a  Beda 
(hunter)  woman  with  no  embellishment:  ‘With  no  varied  designs  of 
sandal-paste  on  her  cheeks,  or  dlakiaka  on  lier  feet,  with  brows  which 
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lacked  shin'ng  and  trimming,  her  eyes  without  collyrmm,  tlie  breasts 
without  necklace,  the  woman  looked  enchanting.’’®  Obviously,  only 
the  sophisticated  class  could  indulge  in  the  elaborate  process  of 
make-up.  Widowhood  signified  absence  of  lildka,  ornaments,  sandal¬ 
wood  paste  and  chewing  of  tambula.^^ 

Men  were  equally  fond  of  embellishment.  They  used  to  display 
a  tilaka  of  musk  on  the  forehead  and  marks  of  sandal-paste  and  sadu 
on  the  body.  Sometimes  civet  was  applied  on  the  cheeks.  Invariably, 
they  used  to  wear  ornaments  and  flowers,  albeit  with  a  difference,  and 
chew  pan.'*® 

In  an  inscription  of  1 184  A. D.,  invocation  to  Brahmcya  reads: 
‘With  the  perfume  of  musk,  a  hand  dagger,  a  golden  sheath,  a  small 
rattle,  necklace  of  pearls,  armlets,  a  watcrlily  on  his  hair-parting,  a 
thick  sacrificial  string,  tassel  led  cane,  creaking  ivory  sandals  and  ear¬ 
rings  of  talc,  the  Brahmeya  who  wanders  at  night,  may  he  grant  our 
desires’”'  The  description  could  fit  any  young  man  of  means  of  that 
time. 

While  on  tour,  elegant  men  carried  a  toilct-box,  which  contained 
a  betel-satchel,  a  gold  vessel,  a  napkin  or  face-towel  (mogadukula),  a 
mirror,  golden  sandals,  a  jar  of  scented  water,  a  tray  of  powdered 
musk,  an  unguent  jar  {sddu-ktippi),  a  vermilion-case,  a  curved  box  of 
civet,  a  shell  of  sandal -paste  and  a  tube  of  camphor.^®  This  almost 
sounds  like  the  keep-up-to-date  kit  of  a  modern  business  executive! 


DRESS 

‘Tliey  wore  tlieir  hair  in  long  braids  witli  golden  ke(aka  leaf 
interlaced  with  them,  and  with  bows  of  strings  woven  with  gold  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  ends  of  the  platts.  They  wore  ornamental  pendants  on  the 
forehead  which  rendered  the  Hlaka  mark  on  it  unsteady.  Over  the  hair 
no  ve.l  was  worn.  The  long  tail-ends  of  their  garments  kissed  the 
ground.  Thetr  breasts  were  tightly  conhned  in  bodices,  which  covered 
halt  the  length  of  their.beautiful  arms.”i 

Thus  did  Kalhana  describe  the  elegant  feshions  from  Karnataka 
mtroduced  hy  the  KJsmlr  king  Harsha  during  the  latter  part  ofthe  ele¬ 
venth  ccntuiy  .\.D.  Harsha,  who  was  a  connoisseur  of  things  beautiful 
was  attracted  by  the  choice  apparel  and  becoming  ornamenT  whW: 
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lieiglitened  the  shapely  figure  of  Karnataka  ladies. 

The  variety  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  clothes  suited  to  the 
occasion,  season,  age  and  sex  shows  a  high  sense  of  sophistication.  Gar¬ 
ments  were  made  from  cotton,  silk  and  wool.  Fine  clolli  came  from 
Poddalapura,  Clilrapajli,  Nagapattana,  the  Choja  country  ( 1  amilnad), 
Allikala,  Sri  Laiika,  Annhilwada  in  Gujarat),  MQlastana  (Multan;, 
the  Tondai  country  and  Panchapattana  (the  five  great  cities).^-  Silk 
cloth  of  dififerent  varieties  was  brought  from  greater  China,  Kalihga 
(Orissa),  Vahga  (Bengal)  and  Kosala  (Oiidh).’’  Patte  (silk)  of  Gujarat, 
gold-cloth  of  Benares  and  indigenous  (superfine  silk)  were 

famous.  Locally  prepared  vegetable  and  mineral  dyes  were  in  use. 
Most  common  colours  were  white,  blood-red,  yellow,  green,  black, 
indigo  and  blue.  Some  were  light  or  dark,  and  others  became  deeply 
set  after  a  wash,  being  coloured  with  the  help  of  a  machine  [ranjitani 
yanlrakaihi  Some  clothes  were  plain,  others  had  variegated  designs, 
some  had  eircles,  checks,  lines,  dots  and  patterns  of  animals  and 
flowers, in  silver  and  gold.  Gold  embroidciy  u  as  quite  common.  The 
ceiling  paintings  of  Lepakshi  give  a  very  good  idea  of  different 
designs  on  garments  of  the  period. 

The  Sari 


The  sai i  (^siiej  of  medieval  Karnataka  connoted  a  unisex 
apparel,  like  the  dhoti  in  North  India.  Uniformity  was  in  name  only; 
in  practice,  diversities  were  legion,  in  material,  texture,  colour,  orna¬ 
mentation  and  borders  (different  for  men  and  women)  and  in  the 
methods  of  draping  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  inscriptions  and 
literature.  In  the  agrahdra  of  Palagunda,  provision  was  made  for  sire 
for  students.^®  We  do  not  have  positive  evidence  so  far,  that  girl  stu¬ 
dents  studied  in  agraharas,  who  could  wear  these  sires.  Presumably,  it 
meant  cloth  for  male  students.  Sire  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cloth  by 
Pampa  and  Harihara.'^  ^ 

Different  styles  of  wearing  saris  of  different  lengths  have  been 
preserved  m  sculptures.  A  sari  running  to  three-fourths  wav  down  the 
legs  was  tightly  draped  and  the  pleats  in  front  waved  gracefullv  from 
.he  wa.st  (Fig.  43).  Women  wl„.  Inoa.l  wai.,t.  and  M.ighs  wore  ,L  "" 
loose  wh.cl,  eovered  the  legs  completely  (Fig.  44).  .4  sari,  on  draping 
was  folded  neatly;  the  vertical  pleats  (Fig.  45)  wonid  have  admihbvi 
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suited  a  bow-legged  lady.  A  semi-transparent  lungi  type  sari  (Fig.  46) 
gave  glimpses  of  the  shapely  contours  of  a  youthful  girl.  A  pattern  of 
mini-sari  (Fig.  47),  most  suitable  for  models,  also  finds  place  in 
sculjjtures.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  end  of  the  sari  pulled  on 
the  left  shoulder  (Fig.  48).  This  arrangement  was  helpful  to  modest 
housewives,  who  covered  their  breasts  and  shoulders  from  the  public 
gaze.  The  dancers,  acrobats  and  entertainers  developed  a  technique 
of  wearing  the  sari  like  a  pair  of  trousers  (Fig.  49).  Wearing  the  sari 
well  below  the  navel,  which  is  considered  ‘mod’,  was  known  in  medieval 
times  (Fig.  50).  The  tight-fitting  fan-like  pendulous  pleats  (Fig.  51 ) 
helped  easy  movement  of  limbs. 

Saris  with  different  designs  are  not  uncommon  in  carved  figures. 
Delicate  floral  designs  (Fig.  52)  presented  an  artistic  appearance; 
those  with  broad  designs  drew  attention  (Fig.  53);  and  both  must 
have  been  popular  as  they  are  today.  Some  carvings  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  pearls  and  beads  were  woven  or  studded  on  the  sari  (Fig.  54). 
Some  figures  exhibit  embossed  (Fig.  55),  printed  (Fig,  56)  and  embroi¬ 
dered  (Fig.  57)  saris.  There  used  to  be  variegated  designs  on  saris, 
like  those  of  creepers  {latavali)  and  flowers  (pushpavali)/^ 

Nicolo  Conti,  the  Italian  traveller,  observed  that  the  women  of 
Karnataka  wore  the  sari,  keeping  their  heads  uncovered.^“  The  sera^u 
(upper  portion  of  the  sari),  when  drawn  over  the  head,  was  adjusted 
so  deftly  that  the  coiffure  with  the  ornaments  and  flowers  over  the 
hair-do  were  partially  visible.  Ibn  Batuta  had  noticed  that  coastal 
women  (Muslims)  wore  the  sari,  with  one  end  forming  the  girdle  and 
the  other  end  covering  their  breasts  and  head."'  Bilhana  ofKasmIr 
observed  that  ladies  of  Karnataka  tugged  at  the  free  end  of  the  sari 
{seragii)  so  frequently  to  keep  in  place  the  ear  ornament  and  the 
slippery  sari  that  their  eyes  must  have  travelled  a  yojana  (8  miles).“i 
The  Gujarati  and  Andhra  damsels  attending  king  Somesvara’s  court 
drew  the  pallu  or  seragn  over  the  right  shoulder.^^  Sometimes,  the 
shoulders  were  covered  with  a  duktila  (finely  woven  silk  shawl)  espe¬ 
cially  by  dancers.-  This  was  more  for  embellishment,  as  it  was’  trans¬ 
parent,  naiii 
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.cttii.g  to  wear  it  in  her  excitement  -  The  blouse  was  a  common 
wear  of  the  women  of  Karnataka  for  centuries  and  lias 
unchanged  to  this  day.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  kanchuka,  chola 
ravake,  kamhulike,  and  kuppasa.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  sartoria 
fashions  of  Karnataka  introduced  in  Kashmir  by  King  Harsha,  the 
half-sleeved  tight  bodice  or  kanchuka  figured  prominently.'’®  The 
Somanathacharitra  speaks  of  an  aged  harlot  who  used  a  special  blouse 
[ravake)  to  hold  up  her  drooping  breasts.®®  From  the  Basavapurdna^  we 
learn  that  the  ravake  was  worn  by  young  girls  as  well.®'  In  all  proba¬ 


bility,  the  ravake  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  in  the  case  of 
old  women  and  children,  while  the  kafichulike  required  less  cloth  and 
rendered  the  upper  part  of  young  women  shapelier  and  more  conspi¬ 
cuous.  According  to  the  Mdnasolldsa,  the  women  from  the  Dravida 
country  were  bare-breasted,  while  those  from  Gujarat  had  full-sleeved 
blouses  [dpdnikrita  kanchuka).’'^  The  majority  of  female  figures  in 
sculpture  arc  devoid  of  blouse.  A  dancer  is  shown  with  a  sleeveless 
blou.se  of  floral  design  (Fig.  114). 


Olher  Garments 

Wearing  skin-fit  dresses  is  not  a  fashion  of  the  twentieth  century 
alone.  Sculptures  of  those  times  attempt  to  reveal  the  body  beautiful 
by  the  close-drawn  sari  or  tight  breeches  with  fitting  kanchuka]  they 
would  only  body  forth  the  fashions  current  then.  An  inscription  of 
1053  A. D.  describes  Qiicen  Gojjikilmbika  as  wearing  clothes  lightly 
draping  her  slender  belly  [kri^ddara  nibida  nibaddha  patturam  agi)P'^ 
Harihara  also  refers  to  wearing  of  white  clothes  tight  [bigiduclisi)  and 
throwing  over  the  shoulders  a  shawl  embroidered  with  gold.®"  Sewn 
clothes  were  very  much  in  vogue  and  the  cities  brimmed  with  tailors 
[chippiga),  who  displayed  their  skill  in  decorating  and  fashioning  the 
clothes  in  the  latest  style,  and  at  the  same  time,  economically  utilised 
the  left-over  pieces  fiom  trousers  to  make  beautiful  checkered  garments 
[srlavkhanadila  §ringdra  chitrodbhavaru)P'^ 
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The  Lllavati  Prahandha  mentions  a  kind  of  brassiere  {kuchavastra) 
prevalent  in  those  clays.  And  where  inscriptions  and  literature  do  not 
throw  light  on  the  varieties  of  brassiere,  sculptures  may  fill  the  bill. 
In  one,  the  deity  has  just  a  narrow  strip  to  hide  the  nipples  only  (Fig. 
58).  In  another,  a  broader  cloth  is  depicted  (Fig.  59).  Regular 
sewn  brassieres  of  cup-like  shape  are  also  found  (Fig.  60);  others  appear 
to  be  propped  up  by  ornaments  (Fig.  61). 

Mini-dresses,  under-garments  and  other  sewn  clothes  were  not 
uncommon  among  women.  A  pleated  mini-skirt  (Fig.  62)  facilitated 
free  movements  to  a  dancer.  Elaborately  embroidered  skirts  were  a 
special  wear.  Huntresses  used  to  put  on  a  tight  short  dress.  Shorts, 
resembling  modern  nylon  panties  of  the  west,  are  seen  in  sculptures 
(Fig  63).  At  times,  the  dancers’  challam  or  breeches  were  decorated 
with  pleated  cloth  and  pendants  (Fig.  64).  Saris  were  tucked  tight  to 
appear  like  trousers  (Fig.  65)  to  permit  easy  movements  of  limbs. 
Occasionally,  they  secured  the  sari  at  the  waist  with  belts  (Figs.  66  & 
67).  Panties  had  additional  ribbons,  other  decorations  and  tassels 
(Fig.  68).  Ready-to-wear  stitched  mini-saris  (Fig.  69)  were  also  in 
vogue.  Many  of  these  sartorial  fashions  have  described  a  full  circle 
now. 


Children's  Dress 

Whether  an  expectant  mother  wore  a  special  dress  is  not  known.  A 
sculpture  depicting  child-birth  shows  the  lady  assisted  by  three  female 
attendants  (Fig.  70).  A  raised  stool,  a  soft  pillow,  consoling  word,  and 
a  soothing  touch  alleviated  the  lady’s  travail.  Literary  sources  do  not 
throw  much  light  on  children’s  wear,  except  to  mention  that  they 
were  dressed  m  small  garments  draped  to  the  waist  [nadusirey-  (Fig. 

cradle,  warm  blankets  and  accessories  were  provided 
(Fig  72).  In  a  modest  family,  where  there  were  frequent  births  a 
simpler  couch  and  clothes  were  used  (Fig.  73).  A  child  with  minimitm 
dress  (Fig.  74)  is  constantly  consoled  by  the  mother.  In  cold  weather 
a  monkey  cap  (Fig.  75)  protected  the  child  Irom  draughts  Festive 
occasions  were  celebrated  with  new  outfits  for  children  (Fig  76) 

Teenagers  wore  clothes  of  dill'ercnt  colours.  Girls  wore  saris  of 
short  width  (/-,■,/, r)  and  blouse.-  boys  used  to  dress  like  young  men. 
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Men's  Dress 


Generally,  men’s  dress  consisted  of  lengths  of  silk  or  cotton 
{sire  or  dhoti)  and  utlariya  or  pravara  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  (Fig.  77),  the  quality  of  which  depended  on  the  economic 
status  of  the  wearer.  \len’s  wear  specified  theii  vocation.  Cobles 
wore  well-pressed  dhotis,  shawls  and  turbans  (^ushfiishn).  A  monk 
wore  a  small  piece  of  cloth  around  his  waist  (Fig.  78).  Gentlemen 
wore  the  dhoti  with  meticulous  care  (Fig.  79)  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  King  Harsha,  who  had  an  eye  for  the  aesthetic  [susobha- 
dayini  bhaiigi).  The  graceful  pleats  of  the  dhoti  have  been  compared 
to  swaying  palm  leaves  {ladal-idlidalah)  by  poet  Kalhaiia.®^  The 
Sultan  of  Hinavr  (Honavar)  wore  silk  and  a  fine  linen  apron  round 
his  waist,  besides  wrapping  himself  with  shawls. Watchmen  (Fig. 
80),  who  had  to  be  specially  vigilant  during  cold  nights,  W'cre  provided 
with  overcoats  or  angilcds.  Woollen  ahgikas  were  worn  by  courtiers 
during  winter.”' 

According  to  the  Tasasiilaka,  the  soldiers  of  Karnataka  had  their 


thick  loin-cloth  upto  the  knee-joints  to  serve  like  shorts  (Fig.  81);  their 
hair  was  secured  with  cloth  bands  around  their  foreheads.”**  Sculptures 
on  hero-stones  {virgals)  corroborate  this  description.  Compared 
to  western  over-dressed  soldiers,  John  of  Monte  Garveno  (1292-93 
A.D.)  thought  ol  these  fighters  in  virgachche  or  tightly-worn  piece  of 
dhoti  as  almost  naked  In  contrast  to  Kannada  soldiers,  their 
counterparts  from  Gujarat  wore  garments  upto  their  knees  and  the 
cloaks  of  the  soldiers  of  Tirhut  reached  up  to  their  ankles."® 

A  priest  wore  a  loose-pleated  dltoli  (Fig.  82),  almost  identical 
with  today’s  dress.  A  clown’s  dress  (Fig.  83)  provides  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  sewn  clolhes  of  those  times.  Skin-fit  clothes  give'him  a  funny 
look.  Lungis  or  short  dhotis  used  by  nobles  (Fig.  84)  were  fastened 
With  belts  (pattikdj  of  varied  thicknesses. 


from  the  VikramaitkadcvacharUa  we  learn  that,  while  on  a  huntiinr 
expedition,  the  king  used  lo  wear  a  jacket  {kar,clmka).^‘  a  long  coat° 
w  iich  must  have  fitted  the  upper  part  of  the  body  rather  closely,  bu’t 
not  fastened  in  the  lower  part.  Nayasena  refers  to  the  black 
jacket  of  a  hunter  (karija  kuppasa)’‘  According  to  the  Manascllasa  black 
wrappers  {upaMiana)  and  green  trousers  (dvipadi)  formed  a  Inmter’s 
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iiniforni,’"  whicl,  helped  camounage.  In  sculplurc,  .liircrcnt  jackets, 
ong  coat,  top  coat,  double-breasted  coat  arc  carved  (Fig.  85). 

d  he  musician’s  dress  depended  upon  tlie  type  of  instruments  he 
specialised  m.  The  single-string  [ektari)  instrument-player  wore  a  nar¬ 
row  piece  of  cloth,  becoming  his  humble  profession  (Fig.  86).  A  drum¬ 
mer  (Fig.  87)  wore  a  pair  of  dvipadi  with  belt,  which  helped  him  get 
additional  support  for  the  waist  and  his  drum.  A  flute-player  (Fig. 
87B)  had  a  broad  belt  or  paitikd  which  fastened  his  dress  and  kept  it 
intact,  even  when  he  was  lost  in  the  world  of  music. 

Nobles  and  kings  wore  their  dress  to  suit  the  seasons.  Garments 
of  a  finci  and  lighter  variety'  of  silk  or  cotton  were  reserved  for  springj 
1  ed,  reddish,  pink,  dark-red  clothes  for  the  rainy  season;  and  soft, 
attractive  and  light  ones  for  summer.  During  autumn,  thin  clothes 
dy'cd  with  saffron  or  lac  were  used.  In  winter,  woollen  shawls  and 
overcoats  were  worn,  as  seen  before. 

Generally,  the  lower  garment  was  of  white  or  pink  colour  with 
borders  of  variegated  colours.^'  According  to  Sdmesvara,  the  menfolk 
wore  garments  of  red,  bright  red,  madder,  saffron,  dark  green,  parrot 
green,  dark  as  night,  peacock-hued  or  glistening  white  like  the  swan 
or  kunda  flowers.'® 

The  Headgear 

dTe  head-dress  (ushnishaka)  had  diflercnt  shapes  and  sizes  {vividh- 
akritih).’’’  Sculptural  studies  bring  out  these  amazing  variations.  A 
villager  had  a  cap-like  turban  to  which  a  horn-like  decoration  was 
attached  (Fig.  88).  Men  with  long  hair  used  to  tic  them  in  a  bun  and 
the  turban  displayed  the  bulge  (Fig.  89).  A  headgear,  with  a  ring 
at  one  end  and  beads  at  the  other,  was  used  by  men  from  rural  areas 
(Fig.  90).  The  soldiers  used  to  wear  a  turban,  with  the  hair-buns 
protruding  behind  (Fig.  91).  Men  with  less  hair  tied  them  in  a  loop, 
kept  intact  by  a  ring  (Fig.  92).  On  ceremonial  days,  men  used  to  don 
special  types  of  caps  (Fig.  93),  out  of  which  hair-buns  hung  the  way 
one  liked.  Men  did  not  lag  behind  women  in  having  artificial  curls 
(Fig.  94).  Some  wore  the  turban  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  carrying  a  huge  heavy  load  (Fig.  95).  Courtiers  used  to  flaunt 
expensive  towering  caps  (Fig.  96).  Dancers  and  other  entertainers 
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used  supporting  material  to  keep  their  turbans  in  place  (Fig,  97).  The 
hunter’s  turban  was  simple  (Fig.  98)  but  with  raised  series  of  knots. 
Certain  sculptures  give  an  impression  that  the  ready-made  turban  was 
in  vogue  (Fig.  99).  The  equestrians  wore  thick,  soft  and  tall  caps 
called  (Fig.  100).  People  who  got  their  heads  clean  shaven 

for  different  religious  and  social  reasons  used  to  put  on  their  parabo¬ 
lic  ca])s  (Fig.  101).  An  asymmetrical  cap  (Fig.  102)  protected  the 
wearer  from  the  burning  sun.  A  cap  with  two  conical  projections 
(Fig.  103)  seems  more  for  show  than  for  utility. 

OTFIER  KINDS  OF  WEAR 

Over  the  ccnturie.s,  men  have  used  fewer  clothes  because  of 
climatic  rca.sons.  They  were  also  functional.  We  are  beholden  to 
the  sculptures  which  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a  large  number 
of  garments  and  mini-dresses  of  the  time.  A  wood-cutter  or  a  carpen¬ 
ter  used  a  shorter  piece  of  cloth  which  resembles  the  modern  under¬ 
wear  (Fig.  104).  Sewn  half-pants  (Fig.  105)  were  worn  by  sophisticat¬ 
ed  people.  Bikini  type  of  underwear  (Fig.  106)  was  used  by  men 
also.  Fighting  clans  carried  a  long  piece  of  cloth  (Fig.  107)  which 
also  served  as  towel,  napkin  and  bed-sheet.  Saints  and  sanjasis  (rec¬ 
luses)  used  minimum  of  cloth  (Fig.  108'.  A  horizontally  pleated  dress 
(Fig.  109)  was  characteristic  of  an  acrobat.  The  man  in  the  street 
(Fig.  110)  wore  a  dhoti  with  pleats  waving  in  front  gracefully.  Distin¬ 
guished  people,  with  an  aesthetic  sense,  used  to  have  decorations  on 
their  clothing.  A  male  dancer  had  a  fan-like  decoration  (Fig.  Ill) 
and  the  rich  had  embroidered  garments  (Fig.  112). 

On  special  occasions,  men  and  women  used  to  put  on  hoods. 
During  a  performance,  a  female  dancer  used  to  wear  a  thin  decorated 
hood  (Fig.  113)  to  enhance  her  attractiveness.  A  young  girl  perform¬ 
ing  a  spring  dance  used  a  hood  embellished  with  buds  and  flowers 
(Fig.  114).  A  cowherd  made  a  hood  of  a  thick  rough  woollen  blanket 
(Fig.  115),  which  protected  him  from  pouring  rain  and  biting  cold. 
The  hood  for  summer  (Fig.  1  16)  was  lighter  and  kept  off  the  sun. 

♦  STITCHING  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  majority  of  the  population  managed  with  home-made  clothes. 
However,  the  affluent  and  the  sophisticated  city  folk  availed  thcmsel- 
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ves  of  the  services  of  tailors  (cfiippigar) .  Reference  is  already  made  to 
their  fashioning  men’s  trousers  and  other  garments.’*  Guilds  of  tailors 
{chippigagottali)  are  mentioned,  testifying  to  their  functioning  in  good 
numbers.  There  was  the  inevitable  agasa  (washerman)  who  kept  tlie 
clothes  clean  and  trim.  After  drying  tlic  clothes,  he  starched  (ganji 

pressed  {ghattisutta),  shined  {holahmoppavaniitu)  and  folded  them 
{madisi  galige  madi).'^ 

PARASOLS  AND  UMBRELLAS 

In  order  to  have  protection  from  a  scorching  sun  and  pouring 
rain,  different  types  of  umbrellas  were  used.  In  addition,  an 
umbrella  was  a  symbol  of  status,  besides  being  a  thing  of  fashion. 
The  poet  P^rSva  speaks  of  umbrellas  of  peacock  feathers  used  by  the 
entourage  of  the  emperor  Vajranabhi.*"  The  ManasoUdsa  refers 
to  picturesc|urly  designed  umbrellas  [vichilra-chhatra-saPichhanna)P^ 
An  inscription  of  1  169  A.D.  mentions  that  in  the  doorway  of  the 
palace  of  the  Kadamba  king  Sivachitta,  the  rows  of  umbrellas  of  his 
pundits  rivalled  tlic  moon.*- 

In  sculptures,  both  i'oldable  and  unloldablc  umbrellas  can  be 
recognised.  A  monk,  probably  on  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
used  a  simple  umbrella  (Fig.  117)  to  jnotect  himself  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  Big  umbrellas  with  long  handles  were  held  over  nobles  and  kings 
(Fig.  118).  Heavy  unfoldable  umbrellas,  with  de.signs,  were  used  to 
protect  several  people  meeting  at  a  spot  (Fig.  1  19).  .An  attractively 
designed,  probably  jointed  umbrella  (lig.  120)  must  have  resembled 
the  one  described  in  the  Mdnasolldsa. 

The  kings  honoured  their  subordinates,  noted  pundits  and  poets 
by  presenting  them  with  decorated  umbrellas.  They  were  marks  of 
eminence  and  formed  part  of  the  paraphernalia.  Kalhana  narrates 
that  the  poet  Bilhaiia  was  honoured  by  king  Permadi  Vikramaditya 
with  a  blue  parasol,  which  when  hoisted  could  be  seen  only  by  the 
elephants  of  the  army.** 

ORNAMENTS 

Men  and  women  used  to  wear  ornaments  since  time  immemo¬ 
rial.  Foreign  travellers  have  left  detailed  descriptions  of  our  love  for 
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ornaments.  Abu  ^aid  has  written  that  Indian  kings  wore  earrings  of 
precious  stones  mounted  on  gold  and  necklaces  fitted  with  rubies, 
emeralds  and  pearls.  Pearls  served  as  royal  treasure  and  fiscal 
reserve.**  An  inscription  of  1 150  A. D.  speaks  highly  of  the  guild  of 
merchants  and  their  trade  in  such  precious  commodities.**  Jewellers 
were  a  flourishing  community  and  inscriptions  refer  to  their  guilds.** 
Bilhana  speaks  of  the  appraiser  of  jewels  {ratna  parlkshaka).  Ratna- 
parikskci  or  evaluation  of  jewels  was  one  of  the  subjects  studied  by 
princes.®^ 

Kannada  classics  also  speak  of  the  great  love  the  people  had  for 
ornaments  which  found  its  way  into  ornate  language.  Preceptor 
Srikantha  was  like  a  pearl  necklace  on  the  throat  of  Saraswati.®*  To 
the  lady  of  Koiikana,  Hayve  was  like  her  bracelet  {kankana)P^  Even 
the  gods  are  described  as  elegantly  adorned  with  ornaments. 

Silver  and  gold  were  the  chief  metals  used  in  preparing  orna¬ 
ments,  with  sapphires,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls. 
According  to  Somesvara,  true  sapphires  were  red  like  pomegranate 
seeds  and  had  the  glow  of  the  red  lotus  or  the  rising  sun.  The  blue 
sapphires  resembled  the  shining  neck  of  Siva;  other  gems  had  the 
colour  of  the  rainbow.  The  emerald  {marakala)  was  compared  to  the 
feathers  of  a  parrot  and  shone  like  the  stalk  of  a  lotus.'”’ 

Diamonds  were  considered  invaluable,  and  found  in  hexagonal 
and  slab  shapes.  White,  red,  yellow  and  black  diamonds  are  compared 
to  Brahmana,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya  and  SQdra.  The  best  diamonds  were 
found  in  VairSkara  mines.®* 

Among  gems  were  dark-tinged  lapis  lazuli  [vaidurya),  yellow- 
tinged  topaz  ipushparaga),  red  coral  (pravala)  and  the  precious  surya- 
kanta  which  seemed  to  ooze  fire  in  the  sun  and  chandrakania  which  was 
supposed  to  give  out  nectar-like  water  in  moonlight.  Somesvara,  while 
classifying  gems,  seems  to  have  relied  on  earlier  texts,  which  sometimes 
contained  mythical  information.  He  says  that  pearls  were  found  in 
the  temples  of  elephants,  bamboo  reeds  or  born  of  the  shower  from 
clouds.  But  he  also  confirms  that  the  pearls  from  Simhala  (Sri  Lanka) 
and  those  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  were  of  good  quality.®*  This 
is  as  true  now  as  it  then  was.  The  Tasasfilaka,  an  earlier  work, 
refers  to  pearls  coming  from  the  Paiidya  country."*  Marco  Polo  noticed 
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tl.at  big  and  fine  pearls  were  fburnl  in  tl.c  land  of  ibc  1  Sndyas  an 
he  describes  pearl  fishery  in  detail.  Pearls  were  of  d.flerent  kinds  and 
those  having  the  lustre  of  clear  water  were  deemed  excellent  {vanim). 


WOMEN’S  ORNAMENTS 

Women  ol' Karnataka  wore  oniaments  on  all  exposed  parts  of 

the  body,  from  top  to  toe.  The  weight  of  ornaments  sometimes  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  body  weight.  The  Manasollasa  describes  at  length  head, 
car,  neck,  shoulder,  wrist,  finger,  waist,  leg  and  toe  ornaments,  then  in 
vogue;  this  is  confirmed  from  other  literary  texts.  Nose  oniaments 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  they  find  raie  mention  only  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  ornaments. 

Head  Ornanwits'.  At  the  parting  of  the  hair,  the  hanisatilaka  was 
worn,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  an  cisvatlha  (holy  fig)  leaf  made  of  gold 
and  set  with  precious  stones  (Fig.  121).  It  had  pendants  on  either  side. 
Interwoven  pearl  strings  [dandaka)  lent  a  majestic  look  to  the  hair-do, 
glistening  on  dark  hair.  (Fig.  122).  The  upper  portion  of  the  dandaka 
was  worked  in  bright  gold,  which  resembled  petals  of  kelaki  (fig-  123). 
In  chuddmandana  (Fig.  124),  precious  stones  were  arranged  in  as¬ 
cending  order,  and  its  back  part  was  known  as  bhushana.'*'' 

Conspicuous  earrings  were  in  vogue.  Depending  on  the  economic 
status  of  the  wearer,  they  were  prepared  in  gold  or  silver  and  set  with 
sapphire.s,  moon-stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  lapis  lazuli,  onyx, 
carbuncles,  topaz,  corals,  emeralds,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
mukldtddaka^  the  pearls  were  arranged  in  two  rows  (Fig.  125). 

Mukiaphala  was  completely  studded  with  pearls.  Strings  of  small 
peai'ls  [koppii)  used  to  link  the  earrings  (Fig.  126)  with  the  hair  and  very 
much  resembled  modern  biigudi.  In  dvirajaka  and  trirajaka,  jewels 
were  arranged  in  two  or  three  concentric  circles  (Fig.  127).  In  kundala, 
six  or  eight  diamonds  were  arranged  stepwise  {sopanakramavinyasta) 
(Fig.  128).  had  diamonds  embedded  in  the  centre  (Fig. 

129.  In  a  variety  of  stones  were  used.  In  literature,  we 

find  mention  of  golden  flowers  [homiapugal)  also  used  as  earrings  (Fig. 
13  ).  The  ^  ikramankadevacharila  refers  to  earrings  of  ivory."®  Pendu¬ 
lous  earrings  of  gold  (Fig.  131)  and  broad  golden  ones  (Fig.  132)  arc 
still  used  in  the  countryside;  those  which  were  large  and  circular  (Fig. 
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1  33)  can  be  seen  in  contemporary  sculpture.  Large  circular  earrings 
now  common  in  the  countyside  of  some  parts  of  coastal  Karnataka  can 
be  observed  in  contemporary  sculptures. 

Neck  and  Shoulder  Ornaments  A  great  variety  in  the  form  of  neck¬ 
laces,  pearl  brings  and  pendants  were  in  use.  A  single  string  of  big 
pearls  was  worn  either  tight  (Fig.  134)  or  loose  around  the 

neck  Multiple  pearl  strings  in  three  (Irivali),  five  ( paiichavali)  (Fig.  1 35), 


seven  {saptavali)  or  nine  tiers  were  in  use.  Any  of  these  could  have  a 
big  pearl  {mukldphala)  fixed  in  the  middle  as  a  pendant.  In  some  neck¬ 
laces  pearls  were  tiered  smaller  and  smaller  at  the  extremities  (Fig. 
136).  Sometimes,  they  were  arranged  in  a  cluster  to  form  a  lotus.  In 
place  of  pearls,  other  precious  stones  were  also  used. 

Sapphires,  rubies  and  pearls  were  decoratively  fitted  in  a  neck¬ 
lace,  in  a  pendant  form  (Fig  137)  or  in  semi-circular  rings.  These 

pendants  or would  hold  a  large  shining  beautiful  jewel  in  the 

centre.  Sometimes,  a  single  muktapliala  (pearl)  was  worn  close  to  the  neck 
(Fig.  138).  Some  necklaces  had  pendants  set  with  jewels  (Fig.  139), 
in  Uie  .shape  of  a  lion’s  face,  supported  by  an  erect  chain  and  were 
called  handhura.  Brahmasulra  was  a  very  long  necklace  extending  to  the 
navel  (Fig.  140)  made  of  gold  (lotus  stalks).’”  At  times,  the 

brahmasuira  consisted  of  five  to  ten  strings  of  pearls  (Fig.  141). 

The  shoulders  were  decorated  with  small  strings  of  pearls  (Fig. 
W)  or  pendants  of  pearls  known  as  kejura  or  bhujabhushana  Intricate 
were  prepared  by  employing  a 

h^ds  (anoada)  (Fig.  143;.  On  occasion,  it  was  decorated  with  pea 
cock  fithers  and  different  jewels  as  pendants.- 

as  i  symbol  of  status.  In  literature,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  ro>a 
bride  wore  with  tlie  liclp  of  her  maids.”  Bahmo^a  w^s  an 

armlet  that  could  Ire  fixed  on  the  jacket  {kanchuke  hhla);  ■ 

strncted  broader  with  halves  that  could  be  fixed  with  a  screw  (k.laka), 

it  was  called  bdhuveshtana^'^^  (Fig.  144). 

Arm  and  Hand  Ornaments-.  Wrists  were  decorated  wit  i  race  e  s 

(chndakar;  which  were  made  of  wLan 

great  variety  of  these  coil  t  ”  ,45)  whereas  richer  ladies, 

wore  a  simple  serpentine  bracelet  ,F  g.  »’  „r 

dancers  and  musicians  would  wear  more  claboia 
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four  rows  of  pearls  (Fig.  146)  or  a  single  row  of  big  pearls  or  semi¬ 
precious  stones  with  a  leaf-shaped  locket  were  common.  Decorative 
golden  armlets  in  the  form  of  a  lotus,  irisula  (trident)  or  pipal  leaf,  set 
with  precious  or  semi-precious  stones  were  in  vogue.  Semi-circular 
bracelets  and  armlets  [ardhachudaha')  were  fancied  by  women. 

The  wrists  were  decorated  with  numerous  bangles  (hale).  Wearing 
of  hale  was  considered  aus)iicious  by  women  All  girls  and  unwidowed 
women  wore  bangles.  Tlie  bangle-maker  (halegar)  community  subsisted 
on  this  profession.  The  great  poet  Raima  belonged  to  this  caste. 

A  great  variety  of  bangles  can  lie  identified  in  sculpture.  Some 
were  \vorn  tight  on  the  wrist  (Fig.  147),  some  loose  which  jingled, 
some  flat,  some  tube-like,  some  bearing  beads,  coniform  (Fig-  148), 
ridged,  wavy,  etc.  Different  patterns  were  worked  out  by  embedding 
different  precious  stones. 

Silver,  gold  and  other  allied  metals  were  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bangles  [hale).  Pampa  poetically  describes  Bhima  as  crush¬ 
ing  Kichaka,  like  an  elephant  trampling  a  load  of  bangles  pern) 

into  smithereens,  thus  vouching  for  their  brittleness.’®^  In  the  Dharmd- 
rnrita,  we  find  the  expression  'kailknnamanollade  haleyam  ttiduva\^°^  which 
means  leaving  kankana  for  bale  (discarding  costly  things  for  cheaper); 
this  signifies  that  kankana  was  prepared  from  metals  and  cost  more 
than  hale.  In  the  Ta.^astilaka,  glass  bangles  [sfdiatikavalaya)  are  mention¬ 
ed. The  Llldvatiprabandham  refers  to  the  e.xpression,  ‘Selling  beads 
to  glass’,  the  Kannada  equivalent  of  ‘carrying  coals  to  Newcastle’. 
This  evidence  proves  that  glass  bangles  were  in  use  from  the  tenth 
century;  these  were  considered  tokens  of  mdhgalya  (coverture  which  is 
considered  auspicious).  Therefore,  H.D.  Sankalia’s  contention  that 
the  existence  of  glass  bangles  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century  cannot 
be  proved  archaeological ly  from  literature,  sculpture  and  painting’®® 
does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 

Rings  of  different  shapes  and  designs  were  worn  on  the  fingers. 

A  diamond  ring  [dviliiraka)  was  angular  or  circular,  with  a  jcw'cl  in  the 
centre,  and  diamonds  embedded  like  spokes  in  the  extremities  were 
put  on  by  kings.  Similarly,  rings  with  diamonds  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  the  sun’s  rays  {raviniaiidala)  or  with  gems  arranged  rectangu¬ 
larly  in  an  ascending  order  {nnvdydvarla)  were  popular  with  royalty. 
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Rings  set  with  three  diamonds,  fully  with  diamonds,  with  difi'erent 
jewels  and  with  nine  types  of  gems  were  known,  respectively,  as 
trihiraka  vajraveshtaka,  veshtaka  and  navagraha.^"'’  One  or  more  rings 
were  worn  on  the  same  finger  (Fig.  148).  Sometimes,  rings  on  all 
fingers  and  toes  were  joined  by  chains  {imgutada  elegal).  These  can  be 
identified  in  sculptures. 

WAIST  ORNAMENTS 
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A  golden  belt  {kanchiddmay^^  held  up  the  pleats  of  the  sari  grace¬ 
fully  and  lent  ease  to  the  movements  of  the  body,  while  keeping  the 
waist-line  in  control.  The  sculptures  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
kanchldama.  It  used  to  be  of  various  widths,  witli  a  hook  or  locking 
device.  From  it  dangled  beads  or  strings  of  pearls  (Fig.  149)  and 
sometimes  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds  and  other  precious  or  semi¬ 
precious  stones  (Fig.  150).  Many  kinds  of  decorative  accessories, 
essentially  kept  very  light,  were  attached  to  the  belt.  Strings  of 
pearls  formed  loops  (Fig.  151)  or  served  as  pendants.  Their  free  ex¬ 
tremities  were  tied  with  decorative  beads.  Rings,  chains  and  some¬ 
times  ribbons  (Fig.  152)  dangled  from  the  belt  Small  jingling  bells 
fixed  to  the  belt  gave  musical  notes  while  one  moved  about.  With 
animal  faces  and  broad  plates,  these  gave  a  majestic  look  to  the  wearer 
(Fig.  153)-  A  simpler  prototype  of  belt  of  silver  or  gold  is  still  used 

in  villages  and  was  quite  popular  till  recently. 

Foot  Omamenls:  The  anklets  (Fig.  154)  had  jewels  to  match  with 
those  on  the  armlets.  To  tliesc,  jewels  could  be  fixed  on  the  joints  with 
«;rrews'"®  (Ficr.  155);  in  some  cases,  six  or  eight  bulbs  ihudbuda)  or 
tinkling  bells^’in  gold  could  be  strung  (Fig.  156).  \n  radhakas  (Fig. 
157)  there  were  no  loose  parts  which  could  produce  jingling  music 
Andukas  {anduge  in  Kannada)  were  broad  and  circular  ornaments  oi 
le  feet  (Fig.  158).  Heavy  katakas  {kadaga  m  Kannada)  were 
nlsoinuse  Fig  159).  Small  rings  with  various  patterns  knovvn  as 
manti<^e  and  piUe  were  worn  on  difTcrent  toes  (Fig.  161).  UmaJa}^  was 
'  '’nn  the  second  toe,  which  jingled  while  walking  Usually,  al 
foot  ornaments  were  made  of  silver.  Dancers  used  belts  or 

these  foo  thurliufr  bells  (Fig  165)  to  produce  sonorous 

anklets  [nupiira  or  gejje)  of jniglnig  belts  t^rig  i  i 

sound  {nadavaiydh). 
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Footwear.  Foreign  travellers  have  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
the  population  walked  barefoot.  Nicolo  Conti  had  noticed  that  the 
people  had  less  clothing  on  account  of  the  hot  climate  but  that  they 
wore  sandals.  According  to  him,  sandals  were  usually  purple  or 
golden  in  colour,  as  in  ancient  statues.  At  some  places  women  wore 
leather  shoes  decorated  with  gold  and  silk  threads."* 

(.ommoners  and  working  people  used  the  sturdy  ekkada  (leather 
sandals)  which  stood  well  the  wear  and  tear  of  work-a-day  life. 
Madara  Dujayya,  a  Virasaiva  cobbler  devotee,  has  left  a  beautiful 
description  ol  the  shoes  he  used  to  sew.  ‘I  got  the  leather  soles  sewn 
to  the  upper  pieces,  fixed  toes  ol  dilTcrcnt  sizes;  after  sewing  up  the 
great  toe,  T  passed  over  the  thong  to  secure  fast  the  foot  strap.’"-  The 
MdnasuHcLsa  mentions  that  sandals  were  made  of  leather,  dyed  in 
different  colours,  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  They  had  diftcrent 
designs;  one  of  these  with  stronger  soles  and  lighter  support  jingled 
sweetly  while  the  wearer  walked."^  In  stone  sculptures,  shoes  with 
pointed  toes,  half  shoes  (Fig.  162)  and  some  resembling  gum-boots  or 
galoshes  ol  a  horse-rider  (Fig.  164)  can  be  recognised. 

Inscriptions  and  literary  sources  indicate  that  footwear  was 
common.  According  to  an  inscription  ol  1066  A.D.,  the  leather 
workers’  (samagarar)  community  had  to  contribute  to  divine  services  a 
fixed  amount  from  the  sale  proceeds  of  their  wares. The  word 
'mddiga'  (cobbler)  appears  in  the  same  inscription. 

Monks,  saints  and  orthodox  people  used  pCidukcis  (sandals);  they 
were  either  decorated  (Fig-  160)  or  simple  (Fig.  163),  depending 
on  the  status  or  liking  of  the  wearer.  I  hesc  were  made  of  silk-cotton 
wood  [sriparni),  teak  or  wild  jasmine  w'ood.  The  foie  parts  of  these 
padtikas  were  sometimes  decked  with  peacock  feathers. 

Men's  Ornaments’.  Most  of  the  ornaments  were  common  to  both 
sexes,  except  hamsatilaka,  koppn  and  mukuti  (nose  ornaments),  which  were 
the  symbols  o^mangalya  (coverture)  and  exclusively  worn  by  the  fair  sex. 
Men  also  gloried  in  the  embellishment  of  their  person  and  outfit. 
Somesvara  advises  the  king  to  put  on  ornaments,  after  a  thorough  wash, 

so  that  the  presiding  deities  of  the  different  jewels  may  be  pleased  to 

bestow  their  benedictions.  The  king  should  be  well-groomed  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  own  tastes  and  cut  a  figure  to  the  delight  of  his  ladies."* 
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This  brief  survey  acquaints  us  with  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
higher  classes  in  dress,  ornaments  and  make-up.  Tliis  land,  rightly 
referred  to  as  ratnagarbhd,  provided  a  great  variety  of  jewels.  Skilled 
artisans  produced  innumerable  patterns  for  ornaments.  In  respect  of 
cosmetics,  our  ancestors  had  achieved  full  mastery;  there  is  practically 
nothing  new  that  we  can  claim,  except  extraction  of  essences  like 
scents  {attar)  and  preservatives  like  spirit.  As  for  dress  and  ornaments, 
we  have  become  poorer  in  taste  and  materials;  a  study  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  aspect  would  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  bygone  days. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Leisure  and  Pleasure 


It  was  an  era  in  which  people  had  no  difficulty  in  earning  their 
livelihood,  they  had  plenty  of  leisure  at  their  disposal  which  they 
profitably  used  for  their  body-building  and  amusements.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  physical  exercise  was  duly  recognised  by  the  i^'astras  and  the 
scholars.  Somadeva  Suri  says;  ‘Just  as  food  is  not  well-cooked  in  a 
vessel  that  is  neither  covered  nor  stirred,  so  a  man  who  has  neither 
sleep  nor  exercise  cannot  digest  what  he  eats.’^  According  to  the  Agni 
Piirana,  a  man  should  not  take  any  physical  exercise  so  long  as  the  food 
remains  undigested,  or  after  a  full  m'eal . .  .,  he  should  not  bathe  in  cold 
water  after  coming  out  of  a  gymnasium  , .  .  Gymnastic  exercises  remove 
cold.- 


PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 


Gymnastics 

A  good  number  of  sculptures  of  the  period  depict  different  types 
of  physical  exercises  and  acrobatics  that  were  in  vogue.  It  is  evident 
from  a  sculpture  in  which  a  youth  is  taught  by  the  teacher  to  bend  a 
crowbar  (Fig.  166)  and  that  regular  coaching  was  given  in  such  exer¬ 
cises.  In  a  gymnastic  feat  a  youngster  lifts  his  entire  body  weight  on 
his  hands  (Fig.  167).  In  a  public  performance,  a  smiling  athlete  bends 
a  crowbar  with  ease  (Fig.  168).  In  yet  another  sculpture,  a  couple 
of  boys  arc  being  intensively  trained  in  fighting  and  self-protection 
(Fig.  169).  Metallic  bars  of  different  kinds  were  used  in  body-building 
exercises  (Fig.  170). 

1  Vresiling 

The  word  mallaw  jatti  freciuently  occurs  in  literature  and  inscrip- 
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tions,  whicli  indicates  that  wrestling  was  popular  with  the  royalty  as  well 
as  the  masses.  The  kings  glorified  tlienisclves  with  titles  like  dhavamnlla 
(warrior-wrestler)  and  (wrestler  of  three  worlds).  The 

term  in  course  of  time,  came  to  indicate  strength  (Fig.  171;. 

The  Ak/nanakamaHikdsa  refers  to  fighting  with  fists  (mushti-juddha)  (Fig. 
172)  and  to  wrestling  as  malln-yuddha.^  Mallakalaga  or  jattikdlaga  is  the 
term  used  for  combat  of  wrestlers  (Fig.  173).  In  the  Kalhdsaritsagara, 
there  is  reference  to  a  wrestler  from  the  Deccan  who  defeated  all  the 
local  wrestlei  s  in  a  contest  held  at  Varanasi  on  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  festival  or  devayairci.^  Wrestling  bouts  formed  part  of  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  jxople  and  sculptures  [irovide  ample  illustrations.  In  a 
school  ol  wta'stliug,  youngsters  were  taught  the  techniciue  of  various 
grij)s  (Fig.  174).  There  were  \vomen  wrestlers  (Fig.  175)  who  must 
have  provided  much  entertainment  to  male  audiences.  There  were 
professional  wrestlers  who  gave  performances  before  nobles  and 
officials  and  earned  a  living  (Fig.  176). 


Three  categories  of  wrestlers — jyeslithaka,  aniarjyeshtliaka  and 
gdvala — are  mentioned.^  These  roughly  resemble  heavy,  middle  and 
bantam  weight  wrestlers  of  the  present  times.  The  Kannada  poet  Janna, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  good  sportsman,  refers  to  jatfis,  gmilas 
and  jagajettis  (world-wrestlers)  getting  ready  for  a  fight."  According 
to  their  skill,  efficiency  and  stamina,  they  were  classified  into  ten 
groups.  Upto  twenty  years  of  age,  a  wrestler  was  called  hhavishnu 
and  upto  thirty  years,  he  was  known  as  prarJidha.  Alter  thirty  years,  he 
was  considered  unfit  for  wrestling.  Wrestlers  known  for  powerful  and 
tall  build  iviahdkdra  and  mahaprana)  were  given  maintenance 
allowance  by  the  state.  Bhavis/mu  and  prariidlm  wrestlers  w'crc  fed  on 
a  special  diet  comprising  black  gram,  meat,  curd  and  flour  mixed 
with  milk  and  clarified  butter.  The  wrestlers,  especially  the  bliavislmus, 
were  forbidden  from  visiting  women.  They  were  to  practise  dilfeient 
exercises  to  build  their  bodies.  Known  as  snmasihanas,  sihanakas  and 

vijndnas,  these  consisted  of  various  postures  and  grips  (Fig.  177)  and 

were  practised  early  in  the  morning.  Bharashrama  or  weight-hftmg 
(Fig.  178)  was  recommended  along  with  long  walk  ol  one  kro  n 
(three  miles)  a  day.  They  practised  swimming  as  well.  In  the  evening, 
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the  wrestlers  practised  bdhiipellaiuikcL-sraitKi  or  the  exercise  of  lifting 
and  clasping  hands  with  a  firm  grip  (Fig.  179).  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  they  practised  mallakhainb  or  pillar  exercise  called  sthambhairama. 
There  was  a  supervisor  over  these  wrestlers  known  as  malladJiyaksIia.’’ 

According  to  the  Alanasdlldsa,  there  was  a  type  of  wrestling, 
for  which  the  king  personally  selected  wrestlers  from  among  equals 
(Fig.  180)  and  heard  them  taking  oath  after  saluting.  The  wrestling 
bouts  took  place  in  specially  constructed  arenas  called  akkhdda/cas 
(modern  akhddds).  They  wore  short  and  tight  breeches  {challana)  or 
tight  loin-cloth  {dridhakachha)  with  their  hair  tied.  Aficr  saluting  the 

A 

king  and  worshipping  the  idol  of  Sri  Krishna  which  was  installed 
beside  the  arena,  the  wrestlers  started  fighting.  Various  grips  and 
clasps  were  tried.  In  the  end,  the  one  who  did  not  tire  out  and  who 
was  able  to  break  one  of  the  limbs  of  his  opponent,  was  declared  the 
champion.®  Pampa  refers  to  one  such  tnallakdJaga,  witnessed  by  king 
Virata,  in  which  the  wrestler  sent  by  Durybdhana  kills  all  the  famous 
wrestlers  of  Virata.®  This  type  of  wrestling,  which  was  violent,  subse¬ 
quently  went  out  of  vogue. 

These  state-patronised  wrestlers  seem  to  have  attended  to  other 
duties  also.  The  priest  Sribhuti,  who  was  found  guilty  of  breach  of 
trust,  was  given  choice  of  three  punishments  by  the  king,  one  of  which 
was  to  receive  thirty-three  blows  administered  by  powerful  wrestlers.’® 

Duelling 

Alika  (duelling)  has  been  widely  prevalent  throughout  the  world, 
through  the  ages.  Duels  were  fought  with  fists  (boxing)  and  also 
witli  difierent  weapons.  The  Agni  Purdiia  testifies  to  state  control  over 
duels  and  gambling,  with  five  per  cent  of  the  fine  to  be  received  by 
the  king."  The  Mdnasollaso.  confirms  strict  state  control  over 
duelling."  Ankakdlaga  ov  i\nt\  was  fought  between  men  for  specific 
reasons.’®  The  king  was  advised  to  discourage  such  combats  and  to  allow 
them  only  in  exceptional  cases."  This  is  in  sharp  contra.st  to  gladiators 
who  were  sacrificed  to  provide  a  Roman  holiday. 

The  reasons  for  single  comljats  were  rivalry  for  women  [paii- 
bhuta),  greed  or  jealousy  {matsara),  land  {bltumi),  exhibition  of  prowess 
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{vidya),  revenge  {vaira)  and  penitence  for  crime,  redeemed  by  death 
{prajaschitta).  Strange  was  biruddhka  or  the  challenge  thrown  by  a 
swaggering  desperado  who  rode  a  buffalo  carrying  a  torch  in  broad 
daylight.'^ 

The  ways  for  challenging  to  a  duel  are  noteworthy.  Some  heaped 
abuses,  others  beat  their  opponents  or  cut  their  hair  or  otherwise  incit¬ 
ed  them  to  demand  satisfaction.  Marco  Polo  gives  a  description  of 
throwing  a  challenge  in  the  Southern  region,  Tf  it  is  an  object  with  any 
man  to  affront  another  in  the  grossest  and  most  contemptuous  manner, 
he  spits  the  juice  of  his  masticated  leaf  on  his  face.  Thus  insulted,  the 
injured  party  hastens  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  states  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  grievance  and  declares  his  willingness  to  decide  the  quar¬ 
rel  by  combat.  The  king  thereupon  furnishes  them  with  arms,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  sword  and  small  shield;  and  all  the  people  assemble  to  be 
spectators  oftltc  conllict,  wl.icli  lasts  till  one  ol  them  reraaiits  cleatl  on 
the  field.’'” 

Tl-.c  combatants  took  oath  and  the  fight  commenced  on  the 

lollowing  day.  The  king  attended  the  arena  with  his  rclinne.  The 

blowing  of  trnmpet  (/.S/itt/S)  was  a  special  feature  ol  the  occaston.  I  le 
rivals  came  dressed  in  gorgeous  eolot.rs  like  green,  yellow  and  black 
with  belts  of  yellow  metal  and  wore  necklaces  of  conches.  T  icy  pat 
homage  to  the  king,  sitting  in  the  position  of  a  tortotse  and  “  <<=>' S'  - 
ting  the  signal,  started  the  fight.  The  wmner  was  rewa  ded  with 
dress  gold  and  ornaments,  life  pension  (jiritam  and  vtllages. 

Relat’ivl  of  the  deceased  were  also  protected  and  ynmneury 

grants.  Since  this  was  a  fight  engendered  '»'  pe--' 
private  parties,  no  stigtna  was  attached  to  the  kin  ^ 
permitted  atid  supervised  the  combat  (/.S/tma  napmh  tesham). 

Archery 

BoU.  tnen  and  women  specialised 

u.e  body  ami  develop  concentratton  ^  „.„ae  the 

vision  steady.  The  Agnt  Pnnma  say  that  the  o 

visiot.  both  of  his  mental  and  physteal  eyes  steady  can  1 

the  god  of  death."' 
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Science  of  archery  was  inevitable  in  warfare  and  hcncc  terms 
Wkc  dushkara  and  chitraduslikar(0^  were  used  in  the  military  academy  as 

.vll.  In  archery,  footwork  was  given  as  much  importance  as  skill 


we 


with  fingers.  The  Agni  Purana  mentions  ten  types  of  footwork.  The 
royalty  sported  many  feats  in  archer;. .  I’ampa  relcrs  to  Cliluiya-lakshja 


or 


aiming  at  the  object  through  rcllcction  which  was  arranged  to  test 
the  highest  proficiency.  The  Mdnasdlldsa  calls  it  malsya  vedlia  or  pieic¬ 
ing  a  moving  fish  by  looking  at  its  rcllectioii  in  the  watcr-pot  placed 
below.  Another  feat  was  to  draw  the  picture  ol  a  date-tree  with  arrows.  " 
An  inscription  refers  to  the  skill  in  archery  ol  one  Kreyaiiga.  \\  hen  a 
hunter  {beda)  aimed  at  his  king  and  master,  Ereyanga  at  once  shot  an 
arrow  at  him,  which  not  only  went  through  the  hunter’s  skull,  but  to 
the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  hit  one  eye  ol  a  kite  that  was  flying  in 
the  sky.“ 

Archery  is  one  of  the  popular  themes  with  sculptors.  A  glance 
at  these  sculptures  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  about  this  pastime.  For 
easy  movements,  very  few  clothes  were  worn  even  by  women.  A 
young  lady  is  shown  dressed  in  a  mini-skirt  and  headgear  (Fig.  I81j. 
A  huntress  gets  assistance  in  pulling  out  a  thorn  from  her  loot  (Fig.  182). 
Another  damsel  is  shown  as  resting  in  an  archery  session  (Fig.  183). 
An  exact  posture  of  aiming  at  the  bull’s  eye  (Fig.  184)  is  carved.  In 
one  of  the  sculptures,  a  lady  is  practising  sitting  on  a  cart  (Fig.  185), 
which  probably  indicates  that  she  is  expert  enough  to  shoot  from  a 
mobile  platform.  Sculptures  depicting  archers  arc  numerous.  In  one, 
the  archer  has  grown  a  beard  (Fig.  186)  and  wears  a  tight  dress.  In 
another,  he  wears  a  head-dress  and  loin  cloth  at  the  waist  (Fig  187). 


Hunting 

This  pastime  was  widely  prevalent  and  equally  popular  among 
the  royalty,  nobility  and  the  commoners.  Works  on  the  Niti  (political 
science)  and  the  Purdnas  recommended  it.  According  to  the  Agni 
Purana,  the  king  should  hunt  in  a  forest  of  preserved  game,  by  way  of 
taking  physical  exercise  and  inuring  himself  to  hardship.  It  forbids 
excessive  hunting  for  princes.--  Mrigaydvindda  or  mrigaydvildsa  (hunting) 
was  a  conventional  and  lavouritc  theme  with  j)octs  and  provides  innu¬ 
merable  occasions  of  adventure  in  literature.  Bilhana  in  his  Vikranidh- 
kadevacharita  devotes  a  considerable  number  of  verses  for  describing  a 
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hunting  expedition  of  the  king."®  I  he  Parhaniilha  Purana  provides  a  list 
ofequipment  of  a  hunter.^'  Inscriptions  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
heroes  who  lost  their  lives  fighting  with  a  boar  (kig.  188)  oi  a  tigei. 
The  Mdnasdllasa  devotes  292  verses  to  describe  21  varieties  of  hunting.^® 
Hunting  expeditions  were  undertaken  usually  during  winter  and  the 
Wiramahkadcvacharila  speaks  of  ([ucens  and  courtesans  accompanying 
(he  king  on  horseback.  Dogs  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  entour¬ 
age."'  According  to  the  Mcinasollasn,  breeds  ol  hunting  dogs  Irom 
Jullundur  (Trigarta),  Karnataka,  Andhra,  Vidarbha  and  the  riparian 
regions  of  tJie  'I’api  amojig  others  were  known  for  their  valour.  After 
describing  their  specific  features,  (he  methorls  o(  rearing  and  training 
them  arc  given.  Usually,  bitches  were  cinplo\  ed  and  the  lessons  started 
with  the  hare-holes.  When  tJie  Imar  at  bay  fiercely  attacked  the 
dogs,  the  king  had  the  boar  battered  with  iron  chibs  and  speared  with 
arrows.*®  The  boar-hunt  is  nicely  carved  in  one  .sculpture  (Fig.  188). 

For  the  royally,  there  were  reserved  forests,  not  far  from  the 
capital,  full  of  Iruit-bearing  trees,  Iree  from  fierce  animals  hut  contain¬ 
ing  dilTcrcnt  kinds  of  deer,  niru  and  shambhar  [scimbhar)  and  birds 
like  peacocks  and  wild  fowl.*” 


I^iflcrent  modes  of  hunting  are  described  by  king  Somesvara. 
One  of  them  was  hunting  near  water-places.  The  king  and  the  ladies 
of  the  harem  dressed  in  green  and  wearing  trousers  (r/zv/irtr/fr)  sat  con¬ 
cealed  in  hollows  of  trees  near  the  water-places.  On  moonlit  nights, 
when  the  deer  carne  foi  a  drink,  they  were  hunted  down  with  arrows. 
Some  deer  were  trained  to  act  as  bait.  Bridles  were  put  on  them  and  at 
the  sight'ofthc  wild  herd,  these  decoys  mixed  with  it  and  at  a  signal 
returned  to  the  hunters  which  was  followed  by  the  actual  attack.  Sri- 
gondekar  interprets  dlpamriga  as  decoying  deer.*®  In  other  hunts,  the 
beaters  made  loud  noises  to  frighten  wolf,  tiger,  jackal,  bear  and  other 
wild  animals  which  ran  in  iianic  and  were  shot  and  killed.  A  similar 
technique  was  used  in  big  game  hunting.  Young  leopards  were 

caught  m  nets  and  trained  to  catch  deer.  The  met'hods  of  training 
them  were  ingenious,®^  ^ 

The  sculptors  have  tried  their  hand  at  carving  dilferent  hunting 
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scenes.  In  one  sculpture,  a  frightened  deer  is  leaping  to  save  its  life, 
while  an  archer  tries  to  kill  it  at  close  range  (Fig.  189).  Hunting  was 
a  hazardous  game  and  a  delicate  damsel  at  times  got  hurt.  In  such 
an  event,  she  used  to  get  first-aid  from  her  hunting  partner  (Fig.  190). 
In  days  when  transportation  from  forests  was  not  easy,  the  kill  was 
carried  by  the  hunters  by  tying  its  legs  and  passing  a  pole  through 
them  (Fig.  1 9 1 ).  Hunting  partners  in  a  whispering  consultatioM  are 
also  depicted  (Fig.  192). 


Fight  with  Animals 

Men  who  fought  with  animals  either  for  pleasure  or  to  control 
the  ferocious  ones  had  a  prestigious  position  in  society.  II  they 
died,  hero-stones  w’ere  erected  and  grants  were  given  in  their 
memory.  Even  a  bond-servant  was  not  denied  this  honour.  In  the 
vicinity  o(  Kiippatui  town,  a  tiger  had  become  a  menace  and  had 
hidden  in  the  hedagi  wood.  A  courageous  bond-servant  entered  the 
wood,  fought  bravely  with  the  tiger  and  clubbed  it  to  death.  Ihit  he 
succumbed  to  injuries  caused  by  the  tiger,  "^riie  V'illagers  gave  him 
the  title  ot  rijnimari  (slayer  of  enemy)  posthumously  and  gratefully 
elected  a  stone  in  his  memory.^®  One  Podaleya  speared  a  boar  to 
deatli  but  died  m  the  process.  The  jieople  of  his  locality  honoured 
him  with  a  similar  hero-stone  in  1  183  1).®®  Sokka  Hingottan  showed 

similar  jirowess  and  was  killed  along  with  his  dog.  Both  are  re¬ 
membered  ill  a  lithic  monument.*'  A  mahout  named  Rameya,  while 
trying  to  control  a  palace  elephant  which  had  run  amuck  and  was  killing 
people,  got  killed  and  a  memorial  was  installed.''*  Bull-fights  which 
are  popular  in  Spam  and  other  Latin  countries  were  prevalent  in 
medieval  Karnataka  in  one  form  or  another.  A  sculpture  dqiicts  a 
woman  cheering  a  youth  engaged  in  fighting  a  bull  (Fig.  193).  In 
another,  a  man  is  shown  as  taming  a  bull  (Fig.  194).  Men  confronted 
an  attacking  boar  (Fig.  195)  and  killed  it  with  a  spear.  When  a  tiger 
attacked  unexpectedly,  a  hand-dagger  was  tried  by  a  villager  (Fig  196) 

A  duel  was  inrv, table  when  a  man-eater  attacked  (Fig.  197)^  Fight 
g-  ).  '^‘"g  f^‘^l<kasa  Ganga  IS  described  as  capable  of  stopping  a 

lu.y  cicpiuuu  w„h  l,i»  left  Keisftpa  TII,  ,he  Rasl.tLkQt'a 
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emperor,  bore  the  title  of  Anevedanga  or  marvel  with  elephants,  and 
Vanagajamalla  or  a  wrestler  against  forest  elephants,®’  The  Akhydnaka- 
manikdsa  makes  a  reference  to  sport  with  the  intoxicated  elephant 
[mattakunjara  krldd)  of  king  Nanda.’*  An  inscription  of  1268  A.D, 
refers  to  a  wrestler  with  wild  elephant  {kdcldnemalla) 


GAMES 


Numerous  outdoor  and  indoor  games,  depending  upon  season, 
climate  and  sex,  were  prevalent.  Several  sports  popular  among  the 
royalty  and  the  nobility  are  described  in  the  ManasoUdsa.  In  addition, 
Karnataka  had  several  organised  games  played  in  specially  construct¬ 
ed  arenas  and  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  spectators.  A.L. 
Basham  states  that  organised  outdoor  games  were  not  common  except 
among  children  and  young  women,  who  were  sometimes  referred  to  as 
playing  ball.  Tn  general,  ancient  India  did  not  put  such  stress  on 
athletics  as  did  the  Mediterranean  world. But  sculptures  and 
literary  sources  of  Karnataka  give  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Ball-Games 


These  were  played  riding  a  horse  and  employing  bats  and  balls. 
Poet  Janna  calls  it  vdhavild^a  kanduka  keli.^'  The  Adcinasolldsa  describes  a 
game  vcijivuhydlivindda  which  may  be  called  Indian  polo.'*®  It  was  played 
between  two  teams  consisting  of  eight  members  each.  The  bat  {geddikd) 
was  covered  in  red  le^ither,  as  also  the  ball  made  from  the  paribhadraka 
tree.  Players  wore  a  tight  coat  and  belts.*®  Putting  the  horse  into  a 
tiot,  one  player  moved  with  the  ball  towards  the  goal  of  the  opposing 
team,  followed  by  the  other  members.  The  members  of  the  opposite 
team  would  try  to  intercept  the  ball  and  take  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  the  ball  moved  from  one  direction  to  the  other. 
Instead  of  one  goal  post  as  in  the  modern  game,  there  were  two,  one 
behind  the  other,  and  the  ball  had  to  be  passed  through  both.  Strokes 

i-c  scooping,  hitting  m  the  air,  driving,  etc.,  are  mentioned.**  This 
game  improved  the  art  of  horse-riding. 

r1  ball-game  which  resembles  present-day  golf  is 

st,ck-l,kc  (kSh)  by  which  the  ball  (girige)  was  hit  on  a  circlar 
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field  and  after  completing  the  circle,  the  player  would  send  it  inside 
the  circuit  (which  might  be  a  pit  or  a  hole)  which  completed  one  round. 
The  opponent  perhaps  competed  in  completing  the  round  and  who¬ 
ever  covered  more  rounds  at  one  stretch  was  presumably  the  winner. 
According  to  the  inscription,  the  Rashtrakuta  Indraraja  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  completed  eight  to  ten  rounds  at  a  stretch.  The 
expert  player  was  called  ehpa  hedaiiga  and  the  strokes  were  known  as 
chaiano.  or  elepnp^  The  strokes  could  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  included  strokes  in  four  directions,  namely,  sukara  (right- 
inside),  dushkara  (right-outside),  vishama  (left-inside)  and  vishamadushkara 
(left-outside),  and  they  numbered  338.  Since  a  player  with  one  ball 
could  not  make  so  many  strokes,  it  is  possible  that  more  than  one  ball 
was  employed.''  The  second  group  consisted  of  difficult  strokes  named 
m'lncjala-mdle,  trimandaln,  yarnaka  mandala,  ardhacliandra,  sarvaiobhadra. 
This  terminology  was  used  to  describe  the  position  of  troops  in  the 
battle-field  as  well. 

The  laidts  of  the  player— perhaps  ‘playing  foul’  in  modern 
terminology — are  enumerated  as  going  in  a  circle,  rearing,  turning 
round  and  retreating,  evidently  referring  to  the  movements  ol  the 
horse.  These  defects  could  be  rectified  if  one  got  training  from  an 
expert.^® 

Basham  believes  that  a  form  of  polo  was  introduced  in  India 
Irom  Central  Asia.'"’  However,  the  purely  indigenous  words  like  girige, 
bidda  and  elepa  in  the  Sravana-Bejgola  inscription  together  with  the 
description  of  ball-game  on  horseback  as  given  in  the  Mdnasolldsa  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  game  was  prevalent  in  Karnataka  at  least  4-5  centuries 
earlier  than  what  Basham  suggests. 

Race  with  Elephant 

Inscriptions  suggest  the  existence  of  a  class  ol  athletes  who 
raced  with  elephants  [dneya  harikarar)J’°  The  Mdnasolldsa  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  a  race  between  elephants  and  men.  There  were 
elephants  which  fought,  but  did  not  develop  rut,  and  those  that  were 
in  rut,  could  run  but  not  fight.  Medicines  were  prescribed  to 
make  race  elephants  stronger  and  furious.  On  the  day  ol  this  sport 
event,  no  food  or  water  was  given  (o  them.  A  Inoclamation  was 
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issued  by  beat  of  drum  {dindima)  that  fat  men,  pregnant  women, 
children  and  cripples  should  not  move  out  in  public  thoroughfares, 
as  there  was  grave  danger  to  them  from  the  excited  elephants.  An 
other  proclamation  invited  the  rtmncrs  announcing  cash  rewaids. 

The  king  invited  the  princes,  subordinate  kings,  ministers  and 
other  respectable  gentry,  along  with  their  queens,  courtesans,  servants 
and  others.  These  seated  themselves  in  specially  constructed  galleries 
[alokana-mandira)  roimd  the  race-course  which  was  divided  into  three 
-  distinct  fields.  The  king  then  called  forth  the  runners  (parikoras  in 
Sanskrit  and  harikdras  in  Kannada)  and  ordered  the  commencement 
of  the  race.  The  runner  who  could  maintain  his  place  in  all  the  three 
fields,  ahead  of  the  elephant,  was  considered  the  best  {ultama).  A 
runner  who  left  the  elephant  in  the  previous  hhumi  (field)  was  declared 
to  have  won  the  race.  If  the  runner  went  off  the  track  {inthim  liiivd)  or 
ran  zigzag,  he  was  considered  defeated.^*  It  seems  that  criminals  were 
made  to  run  with  these  elephants.  A  thief  with  hands  tied  was  made 
to  run  in  front  of  the  elephant;  if  he  survived  the  ordeal,  he  was  dec¬ 
lared  free  from  guilt.  The  description  of  the  game  when  the  elephant 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  fury  sounds  macabre.  When  the  elephant 
could  not  be  controlled  by  the  goad,  it  was  brought  to  the  arena  with 
eyes  covered.  Kettle-drums  (vira-sudas)  were  beaten,  the  runner  was 
made  to  stand  before  the  elephant,  and  the  covering  was  then  re¬ 
moved.  The  elephant  rushed  after  the  runner  {parikdra)  to  kill  him, 
at  which  juncture,  it  was  attacked  by  horsemen.  The  elephant  then 
tan  afiei  the  horsemen,  leaving  the  runner  With  great  difficulty,  it 

would  be  brought  under  control,  with  the  help  of  she-elephants  and 
horses.^® 

Children’s  Games 

Hide-and-seek  game  is  mentioned  by  Trivikrama  lihatta  in  his 
a,aciampu.^  Pampa  refers  to  the  play  of  maragerase^*  {marakoti)  in 
winch  children  act  as  monkeys  and  climb  a  tree  while  others  chase 
them.  \  iraballaja,  while  conquering  the  fort  of  Uchchaiigi,  tossed 
and  seized  as  if  it  were  an  mUkal  or  liraikal}‘  Tossing  pebbles 
(amkal)  m  the  air  is  a  favourite  game  with  girls  even  today.  A 
mechanical  toy  (kiiagombe)  and  a  doll's  cradle  (bovtbe  dottilu)  were 
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promised  to  a  young  girl  by  licr  fatJier  in  return  for  her  oHering  milk 
daily  ^to  Lord  Siva.®“  A  doll’s  marriage  is  described  in  the  Dharma- 
vitild.  1  he  game  ol  kanduku  or  ball  was  a  favourite  with  youngsters, 
as  it  is  now. 


SPORTS  IN  PARKS 


Phis  ])astime  known  as  vanakruici  finds  frequent  mention  in 
the  classics  of  the  time.'’®  Somesvara  describes  in  detail  different  kinds 
of  tices  and  creepers  grown  in  pleasure  parks.  The  king  is  advised  to 
sport  in  them  with  his  harem,  buds  and  lloweis  were  plucked,  gar¬ 
lands  and  bouquets  were  strung  and  variegated  floral  ornaments  were 
made  for  cars,  hair  and  wrists. There  were  garden-houses  called 
ialdgrihaa'’^  or  ballimUdas.  The  VaiUjarddhana  speaks  of  thirty-two  kinds 
of  garden-houses  like  ekasdla,  dvisala,  ctc.®^ 

AQ,UATIC  SPORTS 


Water  sport  {jalakrida)  was  cqitally  popular.  The  Tasasiilaka 
and  other  classics  describe  shower-houses  [dhdrdgriha).  King  Yaso- 
dhara  spent  the  hot  summer  days  in  amorous  water  sports  with  his 
palace  ladies  in  the  htll  of  mechanical  showers  {yantra  dhcragriha) 
cooler  than  (he  snows  of  the  Himalayas.  Various  waterfalls,  mechanical 
clouds,  streams  of  water  gushing  from  the  sprouts  of  gargoyles  fashion¬ 
ed  after  various  wild  animals  and  fountains  from  artificial  alligators 
arc  mentioned. Bilhana  wrote  that  king  Vikramaditya  spent 
the  summer  noons  in  specially  constructed  houses,  filled  with  mechani¬ 
cal  showers  and  having  glass  tiles  [sphatikakuttima).  Machines  were 
used  for  spurting  water  on  one  another.'’^  The  Akhyanakamanikdsa 
refers  to  a  big  step-well  used  for  sport;  it  was  in  the  compound  of  a 
forest-grove.  Well-water  was  controlled  by  a  mechanical  contrivance 

ofdolls.®^ 

INDOOR  GAMES 


The  Mdnnsdilasa  describes  the  game  of  chalnrauga  or 
was  a  favourite  court  game.®'  Indians  taught  this  game 
and  conquering  Arabs  who  spread  it  in  the  Middle-East. 


chess  vs  hich 
to  Persians 
The  criisa- 
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elers  borrowed  it  from  Muslims  aiid  spread  it  in  Europe.  The  chess 
retained  its  present  Ibrni  by  the  laic  Middle  Ages.  By  the  lime 
Albcruni  came  to  India,  the  Arab  and  the  ^Indian  modes  of  playing 
chess  were  already  difi'erent.®’ 

Details  of  varalika-hidd  (game  of  cowries),  phanidd  and  pdshaka 

(kinds  of  dice)  and  prahHikU  (game  ol  riddles)  are  given  in  the 
Manasolldsa.  The  game  of  cowries  was  played  on  Asvina  Chaiurda^i 
with  women  of  the  harem  and  other  members  ol  the  royal  family.®® 
The  Tasaitilaka  gives  a  fine  description  of  the  game:  ‘May  the  festiv^al 
of  lights  bring  delight  to  thee  .  .  .!  It  is  enlightened  by  the  flattering 
words  of  lovers,  defeated  in  gambling  (r^’w/rz)  and  held  fast  by  their 
mistresses  excited  by  the  game.  It  is  charming  with  the  varied  adorn¬ 
ment  of  courtesans,  engaged  in  sports.  The  regions  of  the  sky  resound 
with  the  deep  auspicious  notes  of  instrumental  music.’"® 

Game  of  sticks  [kdldta)  is  essentially  an  indoor  game  of  the 
female  folk.  But  on  days  of  festival  and  enchanting  weather,  men  also 
play  it  in  the  open.  Each  person  .carries  a  pair  of  painted  sticks  and 
the  players  form  a  circle  and  move  clockwise  or  anti-clockwise,  striking 
the  sticks  with  those  of  the  adjacent  player.  They  also  sing  folk  or 
traditional  koldta  songs  in  tune  to  music  and  beat  time  with  sticks 
[kolu).  In  a  big  team,  they  may  fan  in  and  out  in  concentric  circles 
which  provides  a  grand  spectacle.  Usually  a  team  game,  it  could  be 
played  by  two  members  as  well  (Fig.  199).  In  sculptures  depicting 
kdlata  scenes,  participants  usually  wore  tight  and  gorgeous  dress  which 
allowed  free  movement  of  limbs.  Expert  players  perfoimcd  acroba¬ 
tics  such  as  touching  their  hair  buns  with  their  toes,  uJiile  plavine 
kolm  (Fig.  200).  Many  pillars  of  temples,  walls  of  palaces,  etc.  ^have 
dinerent  poses  of  kdldta  (Fig.  201)  carved  on  them. 


Games  were  played  and  sports  were  conducted  in  specially  cons 
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equipped  with  galleries  [hajara  and  halayige)™  An  inscription  of  the 
Chalukya  Bhuvanaikamalla’s  reign  refers  to  sendina  vahali  or  ball  play¬ 
ground.  The  revenue  accruing  from  the  playground  was  utilised  for 
the  worship  of  god  Mahadeva.’^ 

The  polo  field  was  a  square  that  measured  about  122  square 
metres  (400'  x  400'),  It  had  fencing  all  around  with  two  entrances. 
Tents  for  spectators  were  pitched,  facing  north  or  south,  depending  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind,’* 


The  arena  for  duelling  was  round,  constructed  on  an  elevation 
and  measured  7.3  metres  in  diameter  and  21 9  metres  in  circumference. 
Around  the  arena,  there  were  thirty-two  posts  adorned  with  nimba 
leaves  or  flags.  Stafl-bearers  were  posted  round  the  arena.  The 
visitors’  gallery  was  square,  e.xtensive,  raised  and  canopied.’*  The 
wrestling  arena  was  known  as  akkhadaka  It  had  si.xteen  pillars.  There 
was  an  altar  lor  Lord  Krishna  and  a  vedikU  or  raised  seat  for  the  king. 
In  front,  there  was  a  j)it  9,1  metres  in  circumference,  filled  with  fine, 
sieved  and  moistened  earth  for  the  wrestlers.’^ 


The  arena  constructed  for  the  races  between  elephants  and  men 
was  more  than  1 08  x  1 08  metres.  The  ground  was  made  smooth  and 
free  from  dust;  it  was  raised  towards  east.  The  arena  had  two 
entrances  decorated  with  idrana,  and  a  ditch  next  to  the  arena.  Two 
spectators’  galleries  {alokana-mandira)  were  constructed  on  either  side 
of  the  ditch  and  covered  by  nets.-  The  ditch  and  the  nets  protected 
the  spectators  from  elephants  which  may  have  run  amuck. 

^Some  of  these  arenas  had  white  pillars  all  around,  with  gold 
work  on  them;  the  ground  was  paved  with  mosaic  or  glass  tiles  [kacha- 
ku  tma).  All  these  sports  and  games  were  witnessed  by  the  members 
ol  the  royal  fam.ly,  nobles  and  others  in  big  numbers.  These  organis- 

Lt.'ronkke;";'"'  -Vijayanagam  and  subordinate 


Pastimes  and  Amusements 

besides  organised  sports  and  games,  there  were  a  number  r 
.nte.cst.  Tins  stemmed  from  a  lively  sense  of  well-being. 
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Animal-Fights 

Kings,  nobles  or  local  leaders  organised  fights  among  animals 
and  invited  people  to  witness  them.  Elephants,  rams,  buffaloes,  cocks 
and  quails  were  trained  for  such  fights- 


FJe  pliant -Fights 

A  mural  painting  at  Ajanta  shows  a  pair  of  fighting  elephants 
which  indicates  that  it  is  an  ancient  sport. Cosmos  Indika  Pleustus, 
who  travelled  in  Karnataka  in  the  sixth  century,  had  noticed  that 
elephant-fights  were  popular.’^  Strokes  of  different  kind  with  tusks  are 
explained  by  Sbmesvara.  This  was  a  dangerous  game  and  either  of 
the  participating  animals  was  likely  to  be  killed.  The  game  continued 
in  the  following  centuries  and  Peter  Alundy  (1637  A.D.)  has  described 
an  elephant-fight  at  Ikkeri.‘«  Tn  the  present  century,  such  fights  were 
arranged  at  the  Mysore  court  for  the  delectation  of  distinguished 

visitors. 


Buffalo-Fights 

Inscriptions”  and  literature”  refer  to  hniralo-figlits  (maksha- 
yuddha).  Bnmiloes  from  Vidarblia,  Karahata,  Jalandliara  and  Saurasli- 
’tra  were  considered  the  best.  From  the  doscnplion  ol  a  dairy  farm  in 
ilie  TaUslilaka,  it  is  gatliered  that  Karaliafa  (Karhad  in  Maharashtra) 
was  famous  for  excellent  breeds  of  buffaloes.”-  Saurashjra  even  today 
is  a  breeder  of  good  species.  These  were  fed  on  black  gram  and  curds 
and  allowed  to  enjoy  long,  cool  baths.  After  five  years,  they  were 
ready  for  fight.  On  the  day  of  the  contest,  their  bodies  weie  smemed 

with  mud  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  neem  (mmba)  leaves.  The 
witn  muu  „  nantr  before  the  commencement  which 

participants  were  allowed  pte  elephants.  The 

gave  them  better  “"“"‘™  ;”,  J  i.  torunaw'ayvvasdeclar- 

rbre:^.” " 

kambala  in  the  South  Kanara  district  ol  Karnataka. 


Ram-Fights 

According  to  the  Mdnasollasa, 


ram-fights  {mesha-yuddha)  were 
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arranged  on  wager  [pam-purvam) .  They  were  given  wine  and  tlie 
drunken  rams  fought  desperately.  Birch-bark  (^bliu^jo.pdtr(i?Ti)  was  thrown 
on  their  faces  to  make  them  furious.  A  ram  once  defeated  could 
never  fight  again."®  These  fights  were  common  till  recent  times.  A 
sculpture  nicely  depicts  a  ram-fight  in  which  each  owner  encourages 
his  ram  to  fight.  Poet  Nanjunda  describes  ram  and  buffalo  fights  and 
the  wagers  thereon."'* 


Cock-Fights 

Somesvara  has  elaborately  described  the  amusement  of  cock¬ 
fight  {tamrachuda  vindda)  and  given  the  characteristic  features  of  differ¬ 
ent  species  and  the  techniques  of  breeding  them.  This  was  one  game 
which  gave  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  ninemj^ay.  The  training 
commenced  when  they  were  young.  They  were  well  cared  for  by 
giving  periodical  oil-baths,  smearing  of  mud  and  salt  on  their  heads, 
feeding  with  nutritive  food  and  were  guarded  against  their  natural 
enemies. 


Two  types  of  cock-fights  were  prevalent  and  instrumental  music, 
song  and  dance  accompanied  both  these  forms.®'*  In  the  first,  notice 
of  the  challenge  was  stuck  up  to  a  post  and  held  highj  the  king  made 
his  own  cocks  fight  with  those  of  his  favourite  queen.  The  arena  was 
given  a  cowdung  coating  and  a  board  was  fixed  on  it.  The  arena 
was  divided  into  zones  one  for  each  deity.  At  a  signal  from  the 
referee  (mokshaka),  the  fight  commenced.  The  successful' party  siratcli- 
ed  away  the  flag-post  with  the  cliallengc  stuck  to  it.  An  Aianta 
pamt.ng  depicts  titis  type  of  cock-fight.  In  the  second  type,  small 
sharp  knives  (kshunka)  were  tied  to  the  legs  of  the  cocks  and  these 
were  made  to  fight  m  an  arena  which  was  free  from  dust,  mud  and 
stones.  An  mjury  to  the  cock  was  considered  to  be  a  defeat.  If  either 

Le^M^^  I®”  f  f  "  defeat  was  through  misfor- 

t, me.  Members  of  the  successful  party  sat  on  the  backs  of  L  defeat- 

and  put  them  to  shame  by  singing  sarcastic  triplets  (Iripadis)  The 

s::  tir  district!  tf 

Karnataka.  According  to  Shrigondekar,  sitting  on  the  back  is  even 

today  common  m  Gujarat  in  the  games  of  miin  mhSii  hut  noi 

punishment  for  defeat.*’  ^  ^  ’  ^  “ 
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Quail-Fights 

Sometimes  quails  were  employed  instead  of  cocks.  The  arena  was 
round  in  which  a  thin  blue  board  was  placed.  It  was  enclosed  by 
thin  blue  curtains  or  nets.®* 


DOMESTIC  PETS 


People  gav'c  special  attention  to  pets  and  derived  amusement 
from  them.  In  literature,  their  mention  occurs  and  in  inscriptions 
there  arc  instances  of  dogs  being  commemorated.  The  Atkur  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Rashtrakuta  period  tells  about  a  bravd  dog.  A  servant 
Manalcr  was  presented  with  a  hound  named  Kali  by  Kannaradeva  for 
his  help  in  a  fight  with  the  Chblas.  In  a  boar  hunt,  Kali  got  killed 
and  the  owner  erected  a  liragal  or  hero-stone,  granted  land  for  its 
worship,  with  a  warning  that  any  lapse  in  worship  would  be  equal  to 
killing  the  dog.*®  According  to  another  inscription  of  950  A.D.,  a 
hunting  dog  got  killed  while  fighting  and  killing  a  cow-eating  tiger.®* 
Another  brave  dog  Doka  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  from 
Mulbagal  taluka,  which  had  killed  seventy-five  boars.®* 


good  number  ol  sculptures  show  men  and  women  spending 
time  with  their  pets.  A  well-decorated  female  is  shown  as  talking  to 
a  pigeon  (Fig.  202).  The  mode  of  sending  messages  through  pigeons 
was  popular  ditring  the  Chalukyan  period.  They  were  fed  on  grain 
and  reared  in  golden,  silver  or  wooden  cages.  The  male  bird  was 
trained  to  carry  letters  tied  round  its  neck  which  then  Hew  to  its  mate 
which  was  already  kept  at  the  required  destination.  The  pigeon  could 
fiy  for  more  than  400  kilometres  {thhiy  ydjatias).  Pdrdvatas  or  pigeons 
aie  desciibcd  as  sacred,  beautiful  and  useful  for  royal  service.®’  Parrots 
were  also  reared  as  pets.  In  a  sculpture,  a  matron  proudly  poses  with 
her  pet  parrot  (Fig.  203).  A  parrot  pecking  at  a  fruit  is  carved.  A 
housewife  spent  leisurely  moments  talking  to  her  myna  bird  (Fi‘^  204). 
Sculptors  of  die  period  depicted  scenes  familiar  to  them,  such  as  milk- 
ing  a  cow  (Fig  205),  a  young  lady  wondering  at  the  sight  of  mating 
dogs  (r^g  206),  huntmg  dogs  a.tacking  a  boar  along  with  their  masteV 
(big.  ^07)  and  a  snake-charmer  with  his  cobra  and  monkey  (Fig  208) 
who  entertained  village  children.  '  ’ 
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SWINGS 


Swing-play  was  very  popular  in  ancient  and  medieval  ^ 

swings  were  erected  in  parks,  palaces  and  private  households  (Fig.  209) 
In  a  story  from  the  Dharmamrita,  a  king  while  going  for  garden  sport 
sees  the  beautiful  daughter  of  merchant  Gunapala  playing  on  thejwing 
in  the  courtyard  of  her  house  and  becomes  enamoured  of  hcr.®^’  In 
another  story,  a  damsel  while  playing  on  the  swing  in  the  city  park 
along  with  her  friends  is  abducted.*^  In  Somadeva’s  time,  swing-play 
formed  part  of  spring  festivities  and  he  gives  a  fine  description  of  the 
lovers’ play  on  swings''MF‘g-  210).  Outdoor  swings  and  cradles  (Fig. 
211)  were  known  which  provided  Ircsh  air  for  babies. 

The  Pdrhanalha  Purana  describes  the  sport  of  swings  by  which  the 
royal  ladies  entertained  themselves.”'^  Bilhana  calls  it  ddlG-kfidtt  and 
this  amusement  in  the  palace  finds  glorious  description  in  his  work.“^ 
It  was  a  favourite  with  commoners  as  well. 

ACROBATS 


The  village  acrobats  {dombas  or  kollatigas)  moved  from  village  to 
village  with  their  donkeys  loaded  with  goods.””  They  performed  many 
feats  on  the  ground  and  on  poles,  living  on  favours  of  kings  and  masses. 
Some  kollatigas  (Sanskrit  kollatikas)  lived  at  palaces  and  were  classified 
along  with  dancers  and  other  entertainers.  The  best  of  them  was  he 
who  was  lightly  built,  could  glide  with  ease  and  yet  bear  a  heavy  wei¬ 
ght.”®  An  inscription  of  Honniha]  in  Bijapur  district  tells  about  the 
gilt  of  a  village  to  domhas^'^'' 

Ghoudayya,  a  devotee  of  Siva,  was  a  peripatetic  mono-actor  and 
was  also  skilled  in  feats  of  jugglery.  He  had  defeated  celebrated  jug¬ 
glers  of  his  time.'”' 

Sculptures  of  lemalc  acrobats  arc  available.  In  one,  a  lady  is 
shown  exhibiting  her  strength  by  standing  on  one  leg  and  balancing 
two  kids  and  a  bow  (Fig.  212).  Various  exercises  were  practised  by 
the  acrobats  to  make  the  body  light  and  supple  to  perform  various 
feats.  Another  young  girl  had  enough  strength  to  balance  three  child¬ 
ren  and  simultaneously  perform  a  leat  (Fig.  213).  There  were  teams 
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of  female  acrobats  who  exhibited  their  skill  (Fig.  214). 

I'he  tradition  of  acrobats  continued  during  the  Vijayanagara 
period  and  there  were  teams  that  gave  grand  performances  including 
the  acrobatics  of  an  elephant  rising  thirty  feet  high  in  the  air.^"- 
There  were  Brahmin  jugglers  as  well,  known  as  vipra-vinodins.'^^ 

FINE  ARTS 

Music,  dance,  drama,  debate,  discussions,  painting  and  singing 
formed  the  entertainments  of  prince  Meghakumara.'”^  King  Somesvara 
was  a  great  musicologist  and  musician  and  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
dancer  as  well.  Me  elaborately  describes  the  dance  called  jalasqyana, 
which  finds  mention  in  the  Pcirkmnalha  Purana  also.  According  to  him, 
the  king  should  direct  dance  performances  and  also  participate, 
full  of  emotional  raptured'*^  At  a  state  banquet  in  the  Chola  court 
(1225  A. D.),  Chau-Ju-Kua  noticed  that  the  prince,  his  ministers  and 
others  broke  into  music,  song  and  dancing,*'"’  This  indicates  that 
singing  and  playing  of  instrumental  music  formed  an  integral  part 
of  a  dance.*"'  A  sculpture  gives  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  an  exclusively 
female  dancing  troupe  looked  like  (Fig.  215).  Tlie  dancers  wore  a 
semi-transparent  and  tight  dress.  A  couple  of  singers  are  on  either  side 
of  the  dancer.  A  flute  player  and  a  ghatani  artist  are  on  the  right  side 
and  players  of  cymbals  and  drum  arc  placed  on  the  left  side.  In 
another  sculpture,  the  performer  is  a  lady  and  the  accompanying 
artists  are  all  men  (Fig.  216).  Some  dancers  had  elaborate  costume 
(Fig.  217).  There  may  have  been  competitions  among  dancing  groups. 

In  one  sculpture,  participants  are  encouraged  to  give  their  best  per¬ 
formance  (Fig  218). 

Descriptions  of  drama  {ndtaka)  are  found  in  literature  and  ins¬ 
criptions,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  was  used  in  the  modern 
sense  of  a  play.  From  the  description  of  a  drama  in  the  Pdrhanatha 
Purana,  it  appears  that  it  was  a  dramatic  performance  combined  with 
music  and  dance.*'"’ 


CAREFREE  MOMENTS 

Inscriptions  invariably  use  the  expression  suk/ia  sankatha  vinnda- 
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dim  kalam  geyyuitire  to  denote  happy  times,  meaning  that  it  was  spent 
in  delightful  conversation  and  witticism.  Conversation  or  gossip  is 
a  pastime  in  which  all  human  beings  participate  in  varied  degrees. 
Gossiping  figures  arc  nicely  illustrated  by  the  sculptors.  Housewives 
after  finishing  their  chores  are  engaged  in  discussing  an  unforeseen 
event  (Fig.  219).  A  rural  couple  planning  their  future  is  depicted 
(Fig  220).  A  housewife  is  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  a  visiting 
noble  in  another  sculpture  (Fig.  221).  At  times  men  outbeat  women 
in  gossiping  and  rumour-mongering  (Fig.  222).  A  young  husband 
stretches  himself  and  is  absorbed  in  day-dreaming,  while  his  vvife 
looks  on  (Fig.  223).  A  couple  having  some  domestic  problem  is  trying 
to  talk  it  over  (Fig.  224). 

One  does  not  get  relaxation  by  just  whiling  away-  time.  It 
includes  activities  indulged  in  a  carefree  atmosphere  which  gives 
immense  happiness  and  feeling  ol  living  Such  moments  are  artistically 
captured  in  stone.  While,  a  man  fondles  his  child,  the  lady  ol  the 
house,  picks  lice  from  his  hair,  sitting  on  a  stool  (Fig.  225).  A  father 
caresses  the  baby  held  out  proudly  by  its  mother  (Fig.  226).  When  a 
learned  man  reads  out  from  the  scriptures,  he  gets  a  patient  listening 
from  god-fearing  people  (Fig.  227)  There  was  no  taboo  for  a  woman 
to  converse  with  an  outsider  (Fig.  228).  A  young  mother  gets  medical 
check-up  from  a  lady  physician,  while  her  child  is  sucking  at  her 
breast  happily  (Fig.  229)  Giving  a  helping  hand  to  her  husband  in 
tying  his  turban  was  a  pleasant  moment  for  a  wife  (Fig.  230). 

People  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  having  servants  had  their 
additional  quota  of  carefree  moments.  A  lady  relaxing  on  a  couch 
had  her  legs  massaged  by  a  servant  (Fig.  231),  who  evidently  found 
the  job  interesting.  Even  while  a  noble  is  engaged  in  conversation 
with  his  subordinates,  his  foot  gets  proper  attention  from  his  boy- 
servant  (Fig.  232).  An  attendant  supplies  drinks  to  a  couple  making 
love  (Fig.  233).  On  a  sunny  day,  the  master  gets  the  .servant  to  hold 
an  umbrella  (Fig.  234).  In  days  when  transportation  was  a  problem, 

a  noble  got  a  comfortable  ride  in  a  palanquin  carried  by  two  servants 
(Fig.  235). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  medieval  Karnataka  had  developed 
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organise<l  sports  'and  games  with  suitable  arenas  and  spo«s-grounds 

for  different  games.  This  belies  the  usttal  cliche  that  the  Hindus  were 
more  concerned  with  spiritual  values  than  material  benefits.  T  le 
people  approximated  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  development  of  liody  and 
mind  as  the  plebeian  exercises  and  the  invention  of  chess  bear  wit- 
ness.  Uninhibited  love  of  dance  and  music  bespeak  a  free  open  society 
far  removed  from  that  of  ours.  Games  played  in  teams  according  to 
prescribed  rules  like  polo  or  golf  developed  esprit  de  corps,  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  discipline.  Their  training  of  leopards  for  hunting  was 
copied  by  the  Mughals.  The  people  were  refined  enough  to  tune  in 
to  nature,  as  is  seen  from  their  interest  in  outdoor  life  and  seasonal 
festivals. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Status  of  Women 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  commemorated  the  year  1975 
as  an  International  Women’s  Year  indicates  that  the  fair  sex  needs  fair 
and  just  treatment  for  its  all-round  development  the  world  over.  Consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  for  Indian  women,  of  equal  rights  with  men,  do  not 
carry  much  weight  in  a  tradition-bound  society.  In  general,  Indian 
women  are  conservative,  religious  and  submissive  to  menfolk,  although 
the  urban  elite  aspire  to  get  as  much  liberty  as  the  western  women 
enjoy.  Strangely,  women  of  the  most  progressive  and  developed  country 
like  the  United  States,  the  only  country  to  land  man  on  the  moon,  had 
to  launch  women’s  liberation  movements  in  order  to  get  parity  with  men 
in  all  fields.  If  this  is  the  plight  of  women  in  the  twentieth  century, 
one  would  expect  that  in  medieval  times  women  were  almost  like 
domesticated  pets  caged  in  the  house.  Traditional  belief  in  Law¬ 
maker  Manu’s  oft-quoted  statement  that  women  are  not  worthy  of 
freedom  strengthens  this  expectation.  However,  inscriptions,  literary 
sources  and  sculptures  of  the  period  give  an  astonishingly  different 
picture  of  the  status  of  women  in  Karnataka  in  medieval  times. 

Since  early  times,  the  queens  patronised  art  and  architecture.^ 
Vijayabhattarika,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Pulikesi  II,  was  a  well-known 
poetess.’*  The  tradition  continued  in  Rashtrakuta  and  Western  Chalu- 
kyan  periods.  Besides,  women  held  important  posts  in  administration. 
According  to  B.P.  Mazumdar,  Northern  India  did  not  have  any  women 
administrators  of  provinces  or  kingdoms  during  this  period.®  In  con¬ 
trast,  Karnataka  had  women  who  administered  villages,  towns,  divi¬ 
sions,  provinces  and  headed  social  and  religious  institutions. 
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ADMINISTRAl'ORS 


Rural 

Piriyaketaladevi,  a  queen  of  Chalukya  Vikramaditya  VI,  ruled 
three  villages/  Jogabbarasi,  another  queen,  was  administering  the 
village  of  Ajjadiin  1019  A.D/  Lakshmadevi,  a  senior  queen  {piriyarasi) 
of  the  same  king,  ruled  Dronapura.*  Mail  ala  Mahadevi,  pattamaha- 
devi  or  enthroned  cpieen,  administered  the  town  of  KannavajH  in 
1094  A.D.'  Revakabbarasi.  wife  of  a  general  {danclanayaka^,  Vavana- 
rasa,  ruled  PosavQru/  Mahadevi,  daughter  of  Irivabedahga  Satya- 
Sraya,  ruled  Maruvolal  (Marol  in  Bijai)ur  district).®  Queen  Laliteya 
Devi  ruled  Mottiwada’"  (in  Belgaum  district). 

Jakaladevi,  ruler  of  Ihgunige  (Ihgalgi  in  Bijapur  district),  was  a 
fervent  devotee  of  Jina,  but  her  hu.sband,  Vikramaditya  VI,  was 
determined  to  bring  her  to  the  Hindu  fold.  But  the  emperor  gave  up 
his  attempt  when  he  was  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  an  icon  of 
Mahu-Manikya  (Jiua)  brought  by  a  trader,  and  asked  the  queen  to 
install  it  in  her  home  town,  so  that  her  subjects  could  derive  inspiration 
from  her  religion."  This  sliows  that  certain  women  exerted  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  their  distinguished  husbands. 

Veniielc  Settikavve,  ruler  {urodaii)  and  security  oflicer  of  Satena- 
hall  i,  never  bothered  about  the  winnow,  basket,  ladle  and  mortar,  etc., 
like  ordinary  women.  Instead,  she  stopped  loot  and  rampage  by 
punishing  the  ruffians  and  supporting  the  ethos  of  traders  {bananju- 
dharma).  She  also  arranged  seminars  on  religion  [dharma-prasanga).^' 
Here  is  an  instance  of  women  encouraged  to  participate  in  civic  affairs. 

Lakkadevi  was  a  village  headman  {mahaprabhuvim)  according  to 
an  inscription  of  1 148  A.D.”  Revakabbara.si  was  a  responsible  officer 
(pasdyite)  in  the  royal  household 

Division 

Administration  of  larger  units,  e.g.,  ndcju  (a  division  comprising 
several  villages),  other  than  villages  and  towns  was  also  assigned  to 
women,  if  they  were  found  competent.  Sattarasa  Nag3rjuna  was  the 
chief  administrator  of  a  division  {nalgavunda).  He  Iieaded  Nagara- 
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khanda,  consisting  of  seventy  villages**  and  vvas  responsible  for  re¬ 
venue,  irrigation  and  the  general  administiation  of  t  iis  ivi’ 

When  he  died  prematurely,  the  king  found  in  his  widow,  Jakkiab^e, 
an  able  administrator  and  appointed  her  in  his  place.  She  supervis 
the  work  of  several  headmen  {perggade)  under  her  and  put  through 
several  deals,  recovered  dues  and  distributed  grants.  While  dedicating 
hersell  to  administration,  her  health  failed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  her  daughter  succeeded  her.*’ 


Province 

Mai|aladevi,  a  senior  queen  of  Somesvara  I,  ruled  the  important 
province  of  Banavasi,  comprising  twelve  thousand  villages.*®  Bhagubai 
was  the  governor  of  three  large  regions  including  modern  Bijapur  dis¬ 
trict  and  earned  admiration  of  her  king  and  overlord  Sihghana  II.* 
Akkadevi,  sister,  of  the  Chalukya  king  Jayasimha,  ruled  Kisukadu 
Seventy  for  more  than  44  years  (1 024-1068  A. D.).*“  In  the  course  of 
her  rule,  additional  divisions  comprising  sixty  villages  of  Toragale,  a 
hundred  and  forty  villages  of  Masiyavadi  and  seventy  villages  of 
Bagadagc  were  added  to  her  province.  She  encouraged  education  by 
giving  liberal  grants  to  brahmapuris  and  agraharas  (both  settlements  of 
Brahmins,  where  education  was  imparted),  of  Perur  which  accommo¬ 
dated  five  hundred  students.  She  was  known  as  ‘Joy  of  the  student 
community  {Akhila  vidyarlhi  jandvalinandini)' .  She  \\as  besides,  an 
excellent  warrior  [rana-bhairavi]  and  fought  and  won  a  war  against  a 
rebel  chief  of  Gokage  (Gokak  in  Belgaum  district).  She  had  a  secular 
outlook  and  had  given  grants  to  Jaina  basadts  and  Hindu  temples.  She 
undertook  pilgrimage  to  Varanasi.  Like  Ajjarasa,  who  had  defeated 
many  kings,  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  chiefs  were  proud  to 
acknowledge  Akkadevi  as  their  ruler,  capable  and  efficient.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Maytirasarman,  ruler  of  Banawasi  twelve  thousand  Province 
and  Panungal  one  thousand,  was  her  husband.-*  If  this  is  the  case, 
Akkadevi  was  more  popular,  efficient  and  better  known  than  her 
husband.  Ballamahadevi  assisted  her  husband,  Vira  Pandyadeva,  in 
administering  his  province  from  Barahkanvapura  (Barkur  in  South 
Kanara  district).  His  sudden  death  forced  her  to  work  as  a  regent  to 
her  minor  son,  Nagadevarasa  from  1275  A.D.  to  1292  A.D  --  and  she 
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is  mentioned  as  mistress  of  tlie  Western  Sea.  Gliikai  Tai,  a  queen  of 
the  Hoysal.a  king  ViraBallala  III,  ruled  Tulunad  on  her  husband’s 
bcliall  horn  1335  A  D.  and  seems  to  have  continued  to  rule  upto  1348 
A.D.  even  alter  her  husband’s  death.” 

WOMEN  AND  RELIGION 


Trustees 

Women  while  administering  political  units  promoted  religion  and 
education  on  their  own.  Ketaladevi  was  the  organiser  ol  an  agrahara 
in  1054  A.D  and  stipulated  one  Chahkiraja  to  build  shrines  of  Santi- 
nutha,  Paisva  and  Suparsva  for  a  Chaityalaya."^  Agraharas  w'ere  auto¬ 
nomous  educational  institutions  of  Brahmins  and  feudatory  kings  or 
queens  were  only  responsible  for  revenue  collection'^®  and  supervision 
^meldlke) . 

lIuHyabbajjike,  a  woman  disciple  of  Sirinandi  Paiidita,  apparently 
a  nun,  was  appointed  as  an  administrator  of  a  temple  of  Jina  at  the 
agrahara  of  SoratavQru  and  General  Baladevayya  made  a  grant  to  it 
in  1071  A.D.'®  Religious  institutions  were  democratic.  Chandavve, 
daughter  of  Kandanambi  Setti,  had  all  the  training  and  ability  to 
administer  Kuhjesvara  temple  to  which  her  father  had  given  liberal 
grants  in  1255  A  D.  But  it  was  not  her  father,  but  the  representatives 
of  priests  of  120  temples,  ganas  of  tnatlias  and  farmers,  that  assigned 
to  her  the  proprietorship  {odeyalu)  of  the  temple  and  gave  her  the  title 
of  ganakumdri.'-'’  It  was  a  prestigious  post  and  she  was  responsible  for 
collecting  revenues  and  disbursing  expenses  besides  managing  the 
overall  administration  of  the  temple. 

JVuns 

Women  did  not  lag  behind  in  dedicating  themselves  to  and  ser¬ 
ving  the  religious  cause.  In  order  to  uplift  themselves  and  the  com¬ 
moners,  they  led  a  detached  life  and  became  nuns.  Nuns  were  pre¬ 
valent  among  Jaina,  Saiva,  Buddhist  and  other  sects. 

Jaina 


A  housewife,  a  sister,  a  mother  or  a  daughter  would  renounce 
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u;LrS’col\nead“sarnUri‘i^'e^^ 

ers  or  disciples  or  lamous  ^am  vverc  in  a  Ingher 

and  were  known  as  ajjis  or  no'rfar  and  toniu,  comparable  lo  abbesses 
of  the  Catholic  churcli.  An  ordained  Jaina  nun  could  cxeic.se  all  t 
spiritual  functions  and  ordain  men  and  women.  In  this  regard,  she 
excelled  a  Christian  abbess. 


These  nuns  enjoyed  the  same  amount  of  freedom  as  their  ma  e 
counterparts.  'I’his  is  evident  from  an  inscription  of  1187  A.D.  In  a  big 
assembly  of  worshippers,  there  were  sages  with  their  female  disciples 
like  Gourasri  Kanti,  Somasri  Kanti  and  others.*"  The  female  disciple 
{iishyanti)  of  Acharya  Srinandi  Panditadeva  observed  the  severe  eight 
fasts  and  was  therefore  known  as  Manakabbe  Kanti 

erected  an  epitaph  in  memory  of  her  guru  Srimati  Kanti,  who  conquer¬ 
ed  all  the  senses  {kashayas)  and  died  due  to  the  rite  of  sallekhana^^ 
(fasting  unto  death  according  to  Jaina  injunctions). 

The  Dharniamrita  narrates  an  interesting  instance.  A  playful 
young  girl  Anantamati  one  day  accompanied  her  father  to  a  basadi 
where  the  preceptor  in  a  jocular  mood  pretended  to  ordain  lier  as  a 
nun  This  event  was  taken  by  Anantamati  seriously  and  later  she 
avowed  to  become  an  ascetic  and  was  therefore  duly  ordained  by  a 
nun,  Kamala  Srikanti."’  Bammagavunda,  a  disciple  [gudda)  of  a  female 
ascetic,  Ratnimati  Kanti,  had  received  a  grant  in  110.'  A.D.®"  Thus 
a  female  ascetic  had  the  following  of  both  men  and  women. 


Hindu 

A  good  number  of  Hindu  women  professing  different  sects,  like 
Saiva,  Virasaiva,  Shakta,  Mahanubhava,  etc.,  became  nuns. 
Chandavve  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Saivism  and  was  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Siva’s  host  {ganakumari).^'  Gahgikabbe,  a  Saiva  female  ascetic, 
received  an  endowment  in  1064  AD.  from  Akkadevi  for  imparting 
education  at  the  maiha  of  Hotturu.  She  practised  all  the  austerities 
compulsory  for  male  ascetics  like  prayers,  concentration,  silence, 
ctc.«^  Bilavvc  was  a  nun  at  a  pilgrim  centre  {kshelra  sannyasi)  and  be- 
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.I'T  A  grant  of  paddy  was  made 

^Jogims)  wlio  lived  along  with  other  staff 
at  the  Shakti  temple  of  Pidariyar/^  a\ccoiding  to  the  lamous  poetess- 
saint  Akkamahadevi,  to  the  male  ascetic,  the  female  ascetic  was  an 
illusion.'’®  There  were  nuns  at  the  Buddhist  Vihara  at  BaUigave,  and 
Rupa  Bhatta))a  made  land  grants  for  feeding  the  nuns  {joginis), 
orphans  and  ascetics.^® 


Priestesses 

Temple-priestesses  (^omet-priestess)  were  known.  In  1005  A.D., 
six  mattars  ol  land  were  granted  to  Revabbe  goravi  of  Alulasthana,  at 
the  request  of  the  eight  gdvumlas  and  the  sixty  tenants  of  Sirivur.'®  Poet 
Ponna  describes  that  a  goravi  while  wandering  made  (the  image  of) 
Ganesa  also  wander.  1  his  might  also  mean  that  she  was  a  wandering 
mendicant.^' 


ACCOMPLISHED  WOMEN 

Women  who  possessed  aesthetic  and  artistic  sense  took  to  writing 
and  studied  music  and  dancing.  They  received  specialised  training 
in  fine  arts.  According  to  SomeWara,  a  beautiful  and  youthful  lady 
who  was  also  a  musician  and  a  dancer  was  an  ideal  person.  A  woman 
lacking  in  any  of  these  qualities  was  comparatively  less  preferable. 
He  further  admits  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  woman  with  all  these 
qualities  put  together.^® 

The  poetess  Kanti,  a  contemporary  of  tJie  poet  Abhinavapampa, 
who  was  a  court  poet  of  the  Hoysahi  king  Balla|a  I,  is  known  for  her 
witty  compositions  and  poetic  repartees  with  the  poet.  She  is  the  first 
poetess  to  write  in  Kannada.’®  Lakmadevi,  a  queen  of  Vikramaditya 
VI,  was  proficient  in  poetry,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  dance.’-* 
Bachaladevi,  a  drama  artist,  won  the  heart  of  her  husband,  Maha- 
mandalcsvara  Ganga  Permadi,  by  enacting  a  play  and  won  the  title  of 
‘actress  of  the  world’  (patrajagaddale).*^  Piriya  Ketaladevi  was  a  re¬ 
nowned  musician,  besides  being  conversant  with  many  languages 
{aneka  di’sa  hhashavinale)d'^ 

Lachchaladevi,  wife  of  Udayaditya  of  Gaiigawadi,  was  proficient 
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in  singing  and  dancing.  While  performing,  she  could  express  astonish¬ 
ing  emotions  {rasa)  and  sentiments  (bliava)  in  bright  and  new  ways.‘^ 
Mechaladevi  was  well-versed  in  narrating  meritorious  stories  and 
puranas.^'^  Padmaladevi,  Chavaladevi  and  Boppadevi,  three  daughters 
of  Mariyane  Dandanayaka,  were  skilled  in  the  art  of^singing  and 
dancing.^®  Qjneen  Savaladevd,  wife  of  the  K.adamba  king  Soma,  in  1  174 
A.D.  gave  an  exrpiisite  performance  of  music  and  dance  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  hall  before  an  assembly  of  eminent  musieians  and  dancers  from 
her  own  and  other  kingdoms.  The  inscription  says  that  she  sang 
extempore.  Her  sister,  Bavaladevi,  was  also  highly  skilled  in  singing 
and  dancing  and  their  brother  Bhairava,  who  was  proficient  in  play¬ 
ing  hraJimavinU  and  in  beating  time,  accompanied  them.  Thus  the 
whole  family  was  talented.^" 


In  the  Basava  Purcina,  the  poet  Bhuna  tlescribes  various  instru¬ 
ments  played  by  women;  there  were  women  who  could  play  maddale 
(tabor),  blow  kahale  (horned  trumpet),  perform  on  flute  and  play 
tala  (cymbals  of  bell  metal). Sculptures  of  the  time  show  some 
female  instrumentalists.  A  woman  while  dancing  beats  time  on  a  small 
drum  gracefully  (Fig.  236).  A  muscular  lady  confidently  blows  a  kahale 
(Fig.  237).  A  housewife  plays  on  khanjird  (Fig.  238).  A  young  lady 
plays  on  some  instrument  with  ridges  and  furrows  with  a  stick  (Fig.  239). 
.\nothcr  plays  a  string  instrument  while  singing  and  dancing  simul¬ 
taneously  (Fig.  240);  yet  another  beats  on  the  tabor  (Fig.  241).  Some 
of  the  instruments  are  out  of  vogue  now. 

Santaladcvi,  the  Hoysala  cjueen,  is  immortalised  in  song,  story 
and  sculpture  as  a  paragon  ot  accomplishments.  She  was  an  expert  in 
singing,  dancing  and  instrumental  music.  She  was  called  Brihaspati  in 
discrimination  and  Vachaspati  in  ready  wit.^^  She  ruled  the  kingdom 
along  with  her  illustrious  husband,  Vishnuvardhana.  In  a  sculpture 
she  has  been  .shown  in  a  graceful  dancing  pose  (Fig.  242)  and  also 
along  with  the  king  holding  durbar.  A  girl-student  is  being  taught  to 
play  on  a  string  instrument  in  another  sculpture  (Fig.  243).  In  a  rare 
carving,  a  woman  is  shown  engrossed  in  writing  (Fig.  244). 


philanthropists 

Women  from  all  strata  made  gifts  of  lands, 


fields,  gardens. 
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groves,  watcr-shcds,  wells  and  cash;  they  innucnccd  their  husbands  to 
make  charities.  Akkadevi’s  liberal  donation  ol'five  hundred  mattars, 
fifty  houses  and  two  gardens  to  the  agrahara  ol  Perur  provided  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  five  hundred  students.'^^  Chikaladevi  coaxed 
her  husband  to  build  a  tank,  set  up  a  boarding  {chhatram)  for  Brah¬ 
mins,  and  performed  many  acts  of  charity  herself."'  Demiyakka,  wife 
of  merchant  Chamunda  sheltered  the  frightened,  distributed  medicine 
to  the  afflicted  and  scriptures  {agajnas)  to  those  seeking  spiritual 
knowledge.""  Chandaladevi,  senior  queen  of  Vikramaditya  VI,  known 
as  Abhinava  Saraswali,  was  a  patron  of  education.""  Sovaladcvi,  sister  of 
the  Hoysala  king  Narasimha  II,  built  the  town  of  Sbmanathapura  in 
1237  A  D.  and  made  it  a  centre  of  education.  It  was  a  huge  establish¬ 
ment  with  suitable  dwellings  and  was  comparable  to  Vallabhi,'”  the 
famous  educational  institution  of  those  times. 

Nagi  Gavundi  vvas  an  ideal  wife  of  Adi  Gavunda  and  gave  milk 
to  growing  children,  food  to  the  hungry,  who  at  times  numbered  a  thou¬ 
sand.  In  times  of  famine,  with  the  helj)  of  her  Imsband,  she  arranged 
for  supply  of  water,  built  tanks,  jilanted  groves  and  undertook  relief 
work.""  SiridSvi,  wife  of  Bojipana  Nayaka,  took  the  vow  of  planting  trees 
(kshitimhanbmjn)  and  planted  mango,  nSrije  [Eugenia  Jambolana),  orange 
jackfrnit,  tamarind,  dates,  coconut  and  areca  plants  in  an  ideal 
place  in  Bevinur  town.  When  a  beautiful  orchard  came  up,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  charity  fair  [dharmasanlhe)  and  the  market  was  free  of 
tolls.  The  trees  and  the  market  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  local  body 
and  the  income  accruing  from  sale  of  fruits  was  to  be  utilised  for  the 
worship  of  various  deities."* 

Attimabbe  and  Gundamabbe,  the  two  daughters  of  Mallapa, 
were  married  to  Nagadcva  who  died  prematurely.  Gundamabbe  per¬ 
suaded  her  sister  to  allow  her  to  commit  sati,  so  that  Attimabbe  could 
look  after  her  infant  son.  Attimabbe  lived  a  saintly  life  and  has 
become  immortal  for  her  great  charities  and  patronage  of  learning 
and  the  learned.  She  patronised  the  great  poet  Ranna  and  encouraged 
him  to  write  the  a  Jaina  classic.  She  popularised 

the  work,  Santipurana  of  Ponna,  by  distributing  a  thousand  copies  of 
it-  She  built  thousands  ol  basadis  and  richly  decorated  them."®  A  num¬ 
ber  of  miracles  like  retrieving  two  Jaina  idols  lost  in  the  flood,  holding 
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up  the  river  Godavari,  pacifying  a  maddened  elephant,  putting  out  a 
conllagration  with  tlie  sprinkling  of  jinddaka  are  attributed  to  her.  In 
reality,  it  might  be  that,  she  just  used  her  sound  common  sense,  grit 
and  moral  courage  during  such  crises.  A  dedicated  Jaina,  she  mot  tilled 
her  body  by  fasting  and  penance.  Once  she  refused  all  sustenance^  tdl 
she  travelled  to  the  shrine  of  Lord  Kukkuteswara  and  obtained  darsana. 
The  faithful  would  have  it  that  the  heavens  rained  water  to  revive 

her  emaciated  body.®' 

Born  rich,  she  embraced  jioverly;  wife  of  a  chieftain,  she  remain¬ 
ed  unattached  like  a  devotee  (mivaki);  she  encouraged  poets  and 
writers  in  an  age  which  valued  fighting  more  than  learning.  She  is 
extolled  in  our  classics  and  inscriptions  as  the  never-failing  jewel  of 
charity  {dxina-ciwvlamaiii).  Like  Raima,  Brahmasiva  also  sings  hei 
praises.®-  She  was  considered  a  paragon  and  the  tradition  set  by  her 
was  carried  on  for  more  than  three  centuries  She  is  classed  ^vith  the 
great  women  of  the  puranas  and  epics,  like  Rati,  Slia,  Rev’ati  and 
Arundhati.®* 

Dandanayakiti  Echikabbe  is  spoken  of  as  bestowing  gifts  like 
Attimabbe.®'  The  virtuous  Bachavve  is  described  as  equal  to  Parvati, 
Gahga,  Sita  and  Attimabbe.®®  One  Lokapaladevi  is  eompared  to 
Attimabbe  for  her  devotion  to  Jainadharma.®®  Such  was  the  pervasive 
influence  of  Attimabbe’s  legacy  in  medieval  Karnataka 

COURTESANS 

Deseripiion  ol  courtesans  {rmydvarnana)  had  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  classies  and  some  strike  a  eontemporary  note  while  refer¬ 
ring  to  them  as  vanmgane  or  ganike,  sule  (harlot),  panyaugane  (public 
woman)  and  dancing  girl  {palm)  who  broadly  came  under  this  class 
They  were  recognised,  tolerated  and  at  times  held  a  respectable  place 
in  society.  According  to  the  Pcirsvanalha  Purdna,  courtesans  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  royal  court  [dsthana)^'’  King  Amoghavarsha  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  having  a  thousand  courtesans.®®  The  Hoysala  king  Nara- 
simha  had  three  hundred  eighty-four  concubines.'^''  According  to  the 
Manasolldsa,  the  ganikds  along  with  the  women  of  the  royal  family, 
dancers,  pandits  and  feudatories  were  to  attend  the  king’s  assembly  on 
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special  occasions.  Tlic  public  women  [panya-ydshitah)  were  invited 
along  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem  and  the  nobles  to  attend  sports  and 
amnscinenis.'®  From  the  Dharnicimrila  and  the  SomesvaraMaka,  it  is 
clear  that  ganikas  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  royal  entourage.’^ 
Music  and  dance  by  courtesans  preceded  the  royal  retinue  on  festive 
occasions-  -  General  Mahadevayya  took  pride  in  constructing  a  temple 
at  ItaS^  and  settling  courtesans,  as  public  women  of  the  suburb."^ 
Towns  ol  Kuppaturu'*  and  Benturu’®  had  separate  streets  for  harlots. 
Contract  women  (kiaita/tij,  old  vesyas  {tniuli  suh)  and  bondmaids  {iottu) 
were  sheltered  by  the  courtesans.’" 

Classics  ol  the  time  arc  eloquent  in  describing  the  courtesans’ 
quarters.  1  hey  lived  in  beautifully  decorated  mansions;  they  dressed 
and  put  on  ornaments  in  the  most  elegant  manner  and  used  perfumes. 
T  hey  had  solt  beds,  decorated  bedsteads,  comfortable  chairs,  swings, 
large  mirror.s,  unguents,  fans,  pan  and  drinks.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  rich  and  had  musical  instruments  to  entertain."^  Talks  {gdshthis) 
were  usually  held  on  the  upjicr  storeys  of  their  houses.  The  Somanatha- 
charilra  of  l^aghavahka  gives  an  account  of  the  different  pursuits  of 
ganikas.  In  the  evenings  in  the  halls  of  their  mansions,  they  played 
chess  and  games  of  chance  or  practised  on  the  vina;  a  few  taught 
parrots  to  talk,  some  studied  Kamasastra,  others  sang,  danced  or 
played  instrumental  music  and  listened  to  stories  and  condemned 
satires  written  against  them.”  This  description  reminds  ol  the  one 
given  in  the  Kiit{animatam  of  Damodaragupta,  wherein  a  vefya  had  to 
study  books  on  Kamasastra  by  VStsyayana,  Dattaka,  Vitaputra  and 
Rajaputra,  the  NdtyaSasira  of  Bharata,  dilfcrent  treatises  on  music,  the 
Vrikshayurveda  (plant-protection),  painting,  needlework,  woodwork, 
metalwork,  clay-modelling,  cookery,  singing  and  dancing.’®  This  curric¬ 
ulum  would  do  credit  to  any  modern  educational  institution  for  ladies. 
The  girls  were  caught  young  and  moulded  into  shape  by  the  seniors  and 
experts,  so  that  they  could  do  full  justice  to  their  profession.  A  cour¬ 
tesan’s  main  attraction  was  her  youth  and  once  it  vanished,  her  plight 
became  pitiable.  Still  they  had  to  compete  with  the  youngsters  and 
some  of  them  developed  ingenious  techniques;  Raghavahka  says, ‘Drap¬ 
ing  her  head  with  soot-black  cloth  to  hide  her  grizzly  hair,  tying  her 
limp  breasts  in  a  tight  blouse,  applying  collyrium  to  eyes  bereft  ol 
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lashes,  keeping  light  behind  her  so  tl.at  her  face  could  not  be  seen 
fully,  the  seedy  old  hag  solicited  any  male  passing  by. 

TEMPLi:  GIRLS 

Dedicating  girls  to  temples  was  an  ancient  practice  and  by  the 
tenth  century, '  it  had  become  well  established.  According  to  the 
Agni  Purana,  a  man  acquires  fortune  and  attains  licaven  by  dedicating 
female  slaves,  servants,  ornaments,  cows,  lands  to  an  idol.*"’  Marco 
Polo  had  observed  that  in  the  southern  region  many  young  girls  were 
consecrated  to  gods  and  goddesses. Accoiding  to  1  rof.  Kundangar, 
the  devadasi  (servant  of  God)  system  originated  because  the  learned  and 
the  noble  who  were  concerned  with  the  duties  of  the  temple  could  not 
attcntl  to  menial  work  like  cleansing,  sweeping  and  washing  which 
was  assigned  to  temple  girls.  Vambiyakka,  an  admirei  ol  Harihara  s 
poetry,  of  her  own  free  will  became  a  devadasi  at  the  temple  ol  Pam- 
papati,*-  which  shows  that  the  system  was  acceptable  lor  some  enlight¬ 
ened  women  as  well.  Temple  grants  usually  included  expenses 
incurred  on  residence  and  maintenance  of  the  temple  girls. 

ACTRESSES 

In  inscriptions,  some  of  the  devaddsis  are  referred  to  as  paira  and 
sule;  in  Sanskrit,  the  former  means  an  actress  and  these  girls  had  to 
sing  and  dance  before  the  deity  of  the  temple  to  which  they  were 
attached.  An  inscription  indicates  that  there  were  dance  masters 
{naltiwa)  to  train  these  girls  in  dance  and  acting.®^  The  term  pdlra  was 
not  confined  to  temple  girls  alone  but  was  used  extensively  to  denote 
excellence  in  dancing  and  acting  performance.  Titles  like  palrajagad- 
dale  (expert  in  dancing),  pdtrachuddmani  (a  jewel  among  actresses), 
rdyapdlra  (dancer/actress  for  the  king)  indicate  that  pdtva  was  an 
honourable  term  and  devadasis  were  also  entitled  to  it.®'  Many  of  the 
/iw/m  girls  wei e  wealthy  and  of  a  charitable  disposition.  Siriyavve 
gifted  her  house  to  the  god  Kalideva  in  1035  A  D.«‘  Nachchiyalvai,  a 

danci.ig  girl  of  the  Kirtinarayana  temple  at  Talkad,  presented  a  large 
metal  lamp  to  the  god.®® 
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bondmaids 

All  menial  Casks  like  sweeping  and  cleansing  in  temples  and 
private  households  were  nndertaken  by  the  bomlmaids  whose  position 
was  not  high  111  society."  The  saint-poet  Ikisavesvara  CKclaims  that  it 
IS  better  to  be  a  lallu  in  a  devotee's  house  than  a  queen  in  a  palace, 
because  the  lormcr  would  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  God  by  doing 
petty  sei  vice  lor  Him  Basavesvara  tried  to  better  (lieir  lot  and  that 
of  their  children  by  declaring  that  after  initiation  into  ViraSaivism,  the 
latter  were  to  be  considered  holy  and  be  duly  honoured.®* 

HEROIC  WOMEN 

In  inscriptions,  there  are  numerous  examples  wherein  women 
have  exhibited  as  much  heroism  as  men,  if  not  more.  Akkadevi  led  an 
expedition  against  a  rebel  chief  of  Gbkave.  Chagaladevi  attacked 
(1106  A.D.)  and  killed  Chavagavunda  and  Hollagavunda.'-"’  Suggala- 
devi,  wife  of  Mahamandalesvara  Barrna,  succeeded  in  catching  and 
holding  a  large  snake,  to  the  admiration  of  the  public. **  Saviyabbe 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  battle-field  and  fell  fighting  by  his 
side.  The  sculpture  on  the  top  panel  of  her  memorial-stone  represents 
her  as  an  amazon  riding  a  horse,  flourishing  a  sword  (Fig.  245).*-  A 
woman-warrior,  Chommarambe,  followed  her  husband  to  the  battle  and 
died  fighting.*®  Ketala  Devi,  queen  of  Vikramaditya  VI,  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  the  field-camp  at  Ponaguppa.®'  Hoysala  queen  Umadevi 
led  an  expedition  against  Sinda  chief  Mallideva.*® 

The  Parsvanatha  Piirana  describes  women  who  rode  elepliants  and 
accompanied  the  king  on  an  expedition.*®  .\n  inscription  from  BelQr 
refers  to  a  horse-riding  school  of  the  harem  ®'  Queens  and  princesses 
who  later  shone  as  administrators  received  the  necessary  training  in 
statecraft  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  taught  the  science  of 
warfare  and  the  wielding  of  weapons,  which  formed  an  essential  part 
of  training  for  the  princes.  The  Manasolldsa,  while  describing  the 
king’s  audience,  tells  about  women  who  were  invited  to  the  assembly, 
coming  on  horseback,  on  mares  and  on  foot.*® 
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WORKING  WOMEN 

In  addition  to  household  duties,  women  have  given  a  helping 
hand  to  men  in  their  vocations.  Duggale,  wife  of  Dasimayya,  a  devotee 
of  Siva,  used  to  spin  while  he  wove  cloth.*’  Remmavve,  another 
Saiva  devotee,  acquired  the  nickname  of  Kadire  Remmavve  because  of 
her  association  with  the  spinning  wheel  {kadire).^'^^  There  were  women 
who  traded  in  oil.*’^  Elderly  and  experienced  women  were  appointed 
superintendents  over  maid  servants  in  the  royal  household.^®-  The 
Manasollasa  recommends  employing  women  for  serving  food,  washing 
feet,  massaging,  dressing  hair,  applying  unguents,  singing,  dancing  and 
playing  instrumental  music. This  practice  continued  in  Vijayanagara 
times.'®'  The  occupation  of  a  nurse  {dhalri}  was  quite  common.'®'* 
Women  also  worked  in  the  fields.  An  inscription  of  1  I91  A.D.  refers 
to  a  senior  janitrix  {f)iriya  padiyarali)}^'^ 

The  ViraSaiva  movement  gave  a  higher  status  to  women,  by 
which  they  eould  assert  themselves  in  society.  The  dignity  of  labour, 
pojrularised  by  Basavesvara’s  theory  of  Kayaka,  led  many  women  with 
humble  occupations  to  realise  God.  Pittave  was  an  orphan  and  there 
was  none  to  look  after  her  in  her  old  age;  she  prepared  pancakes 
{dose)  for  her  living.  Similarly,  Ammavve  took  to  spinning  to  support 
herself.  AnnaladSvi  prepared  cowdung  cakes  and  sold  them  in  order  to 
make  a  living.''*' 

INSTITUTION  OF  MARRIAGE 

Marriage  was  compulsory  for  all  girls  except  for  those  who  opted 
for  asceticism.  Mm.  Kane  observes  that,  the  rule  for  Brahmin  girls  to 
be  married  between  8  and  10  years  became  general,  from  about  the 
sixth  or  seventli  century  and  continued  up  to  the  modern  times.'®’  In 
the  Tasastilaka  and  the  Nitivakjdmrita,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  a  twelve- 
year-old  maiden  and  a  youth  of  sixteen  are  fit  for  marital  relations.*®® 
Twelve-year-old  Anantamati  is  abducted  in  a  story  in  the  Dharmamrita 
for  marriage.*'®  According  to  Haradatta,  in  certain  countries  consum- 
mation  follows  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  null  and  void  as  per 

Sutras  Thus,  he  advocated  pre-puberty  and  not  adolescent 
marriages. 
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However,  Soinesvara  writes  that  the  princes  used  to  have  a  nice 
time  with  their  brides  soon  after  the  wedding  and  begot  children  which 
indicates  that  adolescent  marriages  were  fairly  common  among  the 
nobility.  The  Samskdra  Prakdhkd  (c.  1200  A.D.)  advocates  post¬ 
puberty  marriage  for  Kshatriyas  and  others  Bilhana  describes  that 
Chandalad6vi  had  attained  the  age  of  romance  {hingdra  mitram  vayah) 
when  she  selected  Vikram5ditya  VI  as  her  husband  and  informed  her 
father  the  Silahara  king  accordingly."®  The  Kadamba  princess, 
Mayanalladevi  was  in  the  fullness  of  youthful  glow  when  she  married 
king  Karna  of  Gujarat."^ 


The  village  of  Palarur  was  under  a  royal  curse,  and  the  villagers 
were  not  allowed  to  offer  boiled  rice  {hudagulu)  to  the  manes.  The 
king  Mahasamantadhipati  Santivarman,  while  passing  through  the 
village,  orders  one  officer,  Allakunda,  to  bring  grass  for  his  horses  and 
elephants,  who  in  turn  asks  the  village  maids  working  in  the  fields  to 
supply  it  The  young  girls  oblige  him  and  request  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  in  removing  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  king-  As  his  com¬ 
mission,  Allakunda  is  offered  the  choice  of  marrying  as  many  girls 
amongst  them  as  he  fancies  The  curse  was  removed,  and  he  must 
have  married  a  few  of  the  village  maidens,  though  the  inscription  is 
silent  about  this.  It  is  obvious  that  grown-up  girls  could  offer  them¬ 
selves  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  could  marry  a  man  of 


their  choice. 

Polygamy  was  permitted  to  all  who  could  afford  and  was  popular 
among  Kshatriyas  for  political  reasons.  The  king  s  favourite  queens 
took  pride  in  having  titles  like  ‘Suppressor  of  co-wife’s  ego’  {savati 
gandhavdrane  or  savati  madabhafijane)-''^  Sovaladevi  was  so  beautiful  and 
dominating  that  the  co-wives  had  no  hesitation  in  kissing  her  pretty 
lotus-like  feet.'”  According  to  the  Manasolldsa,  the  king  should 
marry  a  Kshatriya  girl  of  noble  birth  for  a  chief  queen,Jhough  he  is 
permitted  to  have  Vaisya  and  ^Qdra  wives  for  pleasure.”* 

Women  had  reasonable  freedom  in  deciding  to  marry  or  not  to 
marry,  and  whom  to  marry.  Bontadevi  remained  single  for  Ide  and 
Goggavve  married  at  her  will.  Guddavve  resided  in  Kalyatia  for 
seveL  years  as  a  devotee  of  Siva  and  later  returned  to 
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her  village,  got  married  and  settled  down."’  It  is  obvious  that  she 
was  past  the  usual  age  for  matrimony.  Tins  was  due  to  tlic  libera  is 
ing  influence  of  the  Virasaiva  movement. 

SAHAGAMANA 

Sati  or  sahagamana  was  prevalent  among  a  certain  class  of  women, 
who  either  took  the  vow  or  deemed  it  a  great  honour  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands.  I  bn  Batuta  observed  that  sati  was 
considered  praiseworthy  by  the  Hindus,  without  however  being  obliga¬ 
tory.*-®  The  Agni  Parana  declares  that  the  woman  who  commits 
sahagamana  goes  to  heaven. However,  Medhatilhi  pronounced  that 
the  practice  of  sati  was  nothing  but  suicide  and  as  such  was  not  per¬ 
missible  according  to  sd<!tras.^'^^  In  an  age  of  such  divergent  views, 
the  women  of  Karnataka  followed  a  middle  path.  They  were  not 
coerced  to  undergo  such  a  ghastly  death;  some,  on  their  own  volition, 
immolated  themselves.  The  majority  ol  women  did  not  accompany 
their  dead  husbands  to  the  other  world.  Some  ol  them  erected 
memorials  to  their  deceased  husbands. 

Attimabbe  was  dissuaded  from  committing  sati  by  lier  sister  who 
took  up  the  task  herself.  Young  Dekabbe,  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
her  husband,  decided  to  burn  lierself  after  his  death.  Despite  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  her  father,  mother  and  relatives,  who  pleaded  with  her  not 
to  immolate  herself,  she  was  adamant.  She  argued  that  .she  was  the 
illustrious  daughter  of  Raviga,  ruler  of  Nugu  nadu  and  faithful  wife  of 
the  ruler  of  Navile  nadu;  therefore,  she  did  not  wish  to  live,  while 
the  house  which  gave  and  the  house  which  received  her,  were  to  lose 
their  good  name.  Alter  bestowing  charities,  she  entered  the  blazing 
flames  and  became  a  rnahdsatiA^^  This  is  a  rare  instance  wherein  a 
Sudra  woman  coming  from  a  farmer’s  [kudiya]  family  committed  sati. 

Alalidsati  stones  {^niQsli-kallu)  were  erected  in  memory  of  the 
brave  women  who  committed  sati,  and  are  periodically  worshipped. 
The  number  ol  such  stones  are  few,  indicating  that  a  small  percentage 
of  women  became  mahdsatis.  There  was  always  an  option  for  a  widow 

to  lead  an  austere  life  like  a  nun.  There  are  no  instances  of  remarriage 
of  widows. 
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WIDOWS 

Alberuni  writes  that  Indian  women  preferred  self-immolation 
by  sati  to  remaining  widows  and  suffering  ill  treatment  for  lifed^®  Ibn 
Batuta  also  felt  that  the  plight  of  widows  was  miserable^"®  A  widow 
was  considered  an  inauspicious  person  and  had  to  lead  the  life  of  an 
ascetic.  She  was  forbidden  to  wear  ornaments  and  colourful  clothes, 
apply  unguents,  decorate  hair,  and  chew  pan  {tdnibulo,) ,  as  is  seen  from 
descriptions  in  inscriptions  and  literature. 

Altekar  has  pioved  that  the  tonsure  of  widows  was  not  known 
during  the  RashtrakQta  times.*-"  So  was  the  case  in  the  following 

The  AIitdk’iha.Td  Sumliiid,  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the 
Yajnavalkya  Smriti,  quotes  a  text  of  Manu  (not  found  in  the  extant 
book)  to  the  effect  that  tonsure  should  be  restricted  to  those  who  kill 
the  cow  and  violate  the  vow  of  abstinence  {hrahmacharya).  However, 
learned  men,  the  king  and  women  should  be  exempted  from  tonsure. 
Besides  the  Milaksliara,  Apaiarka’s  commentary  is  also  silent  about  the 
tonsure  of  widows  and  Kane  opines  that  the  practice  came  into  vogue 
gradually  among  higher  castes.**® 

Referring  to  Vikramaditya’s  conquest  of  Keraja,  Bilhana  men¬ 
tions  that  along  with  sandalwood  trees,  his  elephants  rooted  out  the 
creeper-like  hair  of  Kera|a  women  as  well,  signifying  their  widow¬ 
hood. *‘’‘'  But  this  might  be  a  metaphorical  expression  to  denote  the 
uncurled,  uncombed  hair  of  widows  and  more  evidence  is  yet  to  come 
forth  to  establish  the  fact  that  tonsure  was  common  in  the  South 
during  the  ])eriod  under  survey. 

Jaina  women  widowed  early  could  take  to  study.  Nayasena  tells 
about  Narayanadatta,  a  friend  of  the  queen  Prabhavati,  who  being 
widowed  early  had  read  the  Tarkasdstra  and  was  known  as  a  panditd.^^^ 

PURDAH 

Abu  Zaid  observed  that  kings  in  India  allowed  their  queens  and 
other  women  to  attend  courts  without  using  the  veil  and  the  public 
was  free  to  see  them  without  hindrance.*®^  According  to  the  Mdna- 
sdlUisa,  several  women  attended  the  audience,  but  it  insisted  on  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  to  travel  in  covered  dolds  while  attending 
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the  court.’^*-  From  the  Parhandtha  Purana,  It  is  known  that  the  queens 
travelled  in  covered  palanquins.*^*  This  might  have  been  a  protec¬ 
tive  measure  against  the  burning  sun,  strong  wind,  dust  and  public 
gaze.  The  Kshatriya  brides  did  not  wear  any  veil  and  at  the 
cious  moment  their  eyes  were  to  meet  with  those  of  tlic^  bridegioom. 
Among  the  fashions  introduced  from  K.ainataka  into  K.asinit  by 
Harsha  was  the  one  of  not  covering  the  head  by  any  veil  {nirnir- 
The  hict  that  Ibn  batuta  could  describe  the  women  of 
‘Hinavr’,  their  appearance  and  ornaments  vividly  proves  that  their 
faces  were  uncovered  and  coultl  be  seen  even  by  lorcigncrs.  lialla- 
mahadevi  attended  the  audience  wherein  all  ministers  and  nobles  of 
the  state  were  present.*”  Thus  women  of  Karnataka  were  neither 
secluded  nor  veiled. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  WOMEN 

Somadeva  has  compared  women  to  the  Ocean  of  Milk  (kshirasagara) 
which  brought  out  nectar  {amrita)  and  also  poison  (hdla/iala)  and  felt 
that  they  were  an  admixture  of  both  desirable  and  undesirable  quali¬ 
ties.  Just  like  the  river  which  becomes  inseparable  from  the  ocean  after 
the  merger,  a  woman  loses  her  individuality  in  married  life.***  Parsva 
felt  that  women  who  thought  only  of  the  welfare  of  their  husbands  were 
indeed  rare.  Others  were  of  doubtful  integrity  and  were  not  worthy 
of  happiness  in  heaven.**®  Brahmasiva  identifies  certain  categories  of 
women,  who  did  not  have  faith  in  Jainism  and  who  worshipped  stones 
and  trees;  they  did  not  give  charities;  they  were  responsible  for  bad 
habits  of  their  sons  and  condemned  their  husbands  when  they  did  not 
allow  them  to  attend  fairs. *‘“  While  enumerating  the  virtues  of  queen- 
mother  Malaladevi,  an  inscription  of  the  Ratta  chieftain  Madiraja 
gives  glimpses  of  classification  ol  women  oI  the  period.  Some  hoarded 
all  riches,  denying  anything  to  their  husband  and  children.  Some  did 
not  show  any  hospitality  towards  visitors  and  instead  hid  in  their  homes. 
There  were  pervert  [kutile),  immoral  {kutndrge),  contemptible  {kutsite), 
wretched  of  bad  character  (kushile),  loquacious  [jivhalam- 

pate),  depraved  {Me),  deceitful  [dhurte]  and  vexatious  {kashte).  A  few 
of  them  despising  their  husbands  attracted  other  men  by  wanton  be¬ 
haviour.***  A  sculpture  depicts  beautifully  a  case  of  woman’s  infide- 
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Punishment 
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lilv.  A  husband  calclics  the  paramour  of  Ins  wife  rcd-banc  oc 
aboul  to  punish  him  by  inflicting  a  wotind  witli  bis  dagger  a 
wife  is  sliown  as  pleading  for  her  lover  (Fig.  246). 

With  bad  intentions,  some  women  gazed  on  neighbours'  houses, 
mixed  with  low  people  under  the  pretext  of  visiting  pregnant  women 
for  fulfilling  a  vow,  or  of  going  to  shops  or  presenting  olfcntigs  to  a 
goddess.  There  were  women  who  were  wicked  and  shrewish  w  lo 
shamed  their  husbands  by  their  rude  behaviour.  Some  used  poisonous 
herbs  to  bring  their  husbands  under  control.  These  could  never  be 
good  housewives  [kulahgane).^'-  Sculptural  evidence  proves  that  the 
husbands  punished  their  wives  occasionally.  In  one,  a  woman  s  hands 
are  tied  above  her  head  and  a  male  is  engaged  in  beating  her  with  a 
stick  (Fig.  247).  Wife-beating  seems  to  have  been  a  common  event 


(Fig.  248). 

According  to  the  Oharmasastras,  a  woman  is  incompetent  to 
bear  witness. However,  in  Ivarnataka,  women  acted  as  witnesses 
for  many  deeds.  Sirideviyakka  was  a  witness  for  a  deal  of  trees. 
Kontidevi  was  a  witness  to  another  grant. Consent  of  the  wife  along 
with  those  of  sons  and  relatives  was  necessary  while  disposing  of  pro- 
perty.'“  Even  kings  used  to  consult  their  wives  or  mothers  before 
making  a  grant. 


There  was  a  class  of  men  who  believed  in  the  superiority  of 
women.  Somadeva  thought  that  the  discrimination  between  men  and 
women  was  valid  in  respect  of  physical  activity,  but  the  latter  were 
superior  in  intellectual  activity.'^®  Achalc  was  a  lady  of  rare  distinction, 
and  it  is  said  that  Chandramauli,  a  minister  of  the  Hoysal.a  king 
Viraballala  II,  was  a  befitting  husband  {arhat  kdnta)  for  lier.'^^*  This 
is  an  expression  used  contrary  to  the  normal  belief  of  a  wife  being 
worthy  of  her  husband.  Poet-saint  Moligeya  Marayya  wanted  to  bring 
an  end  to  his  physical  existence  by  merging  in  the  Supreme  God  and 
informed  his  wife  accordingly.  But  Alahadevi  was  herself  a  spiritually 
emancipated  soul  and  convinced  her  husband  that  already  there  was 
no  diflerence  between  him  and  the  Almighty.  The  saint  admitted 
that  she  was  the  real  jndni  or  seer.'®" 


The  women  of  medieval  Karnataka  were  complementary  to  men 
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and  not  competitive  in  all  the  fields  and  they  together  made  a  com¬ 
plete  unit.  Women  faced  difficult  situations  bravely,  and  excelled  in 
the  field  of  charity,  exhibiting  their  sense  of  social  service  They 
were  good  house  wives,  pursued  fine  arts  and,  given  a  chance,  dioiic  as 
good  administrators  and  fought  battles  also.  In  the  spiritual  field  also, 
they  made  their  contribution. 
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A  Brief  Note  on  the  ‘Manasollasa’ 


The  work  consists  of  one  liundred  chapters  {adhyayas)  of  unequal 
length,  but  each  dealing  with  one  topic.  Twenty  chapters  make  one 
part  {Vimsali)  and  thus  the  work  comprises  five  Vimsatis. 

For  purposes  of  this  book,  Manasollasa  edited  by  Shri  G  K  Shri- 
gondekar  has  been  made  use  of-  He  has  published  it  in  three  volumes 
distributing  the  Vimsatis  as  follows: 

Vol.  I  :  Vimsali  adhyayas  1-20,  slokas  1-308  and 
Vimsali  \\^  adhyayas  1-20,  slokas  1-1300 

Vol.  II  :  Vimsali  III,  adhyayas  1-20,  slokas  1-1820  and 

Vimsali  W,  adhyayas  1-15,  slokas  1-1725 

Vol.  Ill  :  VW,  adhyayas  16-20,  slokas  1-1494  and 

Vimsali  V,  adhyayas  1-20,  slokas  1-1375 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  that  slokas  of  adhyayas 
16-20  {VimsaliW)  are  numbered  separately. 

In  view  of  this,  citations  in  the  footnotes  in  the  book  have  been 
given  as  under: 

Vol.  number  (of  Shrigondekar’s  edition),  page  numbers  of  the 
appropriate  volume  and  verses  on  pages  (of  the  volume)  cited.  For 
instance,  II,  pp.  115-16,  vv.  1345-57  stands  for  Vol.  number,  pages 
(of  the  Vol  )  and  verses  on  the  said  pages. 
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